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The Widow's Prayer. 

The Almighty has promised to be the 
widow’s God, and a Father to the father- 
less, and he has declared that he will 
hear when they cry unto him. We have 
a very striking illustration of this great 





feeling. It was then that she fully awoke 
to a sense of a widow’s helplessness—it 
was during that silent moment that, under 
the dreadful pressure of the circumstances, 
her faith faltered. At last she broke the 
silence—‘‘Children, we must retire, or we 
shall have nothing to make a fire in the 
morning; those few sticks in the corner 
are all The wood we ®ave, ald we ave 
no means of getting any more. I have 
been able to obtain no work lately, and 
our means are all exhausted; those few 
sticks will make us one small fire in the 
morning, and then I don’t know but we 
shall perish.” 

‘‘We wont go to bed without praying,” 
said Lucy.—‘‘Mother,”’ said little James, 
about cleven years old, ‘‘if we ask God 
for what we need, he will give it to us, for 
he has promised to. I read in the Bible 
the other day where it says, ‘No good 
thing will he withhold from him that 
walketh uprightly.” I believe if we ask 
God, he will not let us freeze for want of 
wood. He can send us wood.” 

“TI know, my son,” said the mother, 
‘that God has nade many gracious prom- 
ises in the Bible, and I know that He can 
send us wood, but we are not to look for 
miracles now, the means must be used, or 
we cannot expect to have wood.” 

“T believe with James,” said little 
Nancy, ‘‘Godcan send us wood, and he 
will if we pray as he has commanded us 
to. He can find out his own means.” 

“It is growing cold,” said Lucy, ‘‘and 
I believe we had betier put what wood 
we have got on the fire and pray while it 
lasts, and go to bed and trust God for to- 
morrow.’’ Soon went the wood, and as 

it began to burn, they began to pray. It 
was a solemn time, the widowed mother 
led, and each of her orphan children in 
turn offered up a prayer to God. They 
were much comforted and- blessed, and 
when the last stick of wood was consumed 
they retired full of hope, trusting that 
God would take care of them, They all 
soon fell asleep and enjoyed a comfortabje 
night’s rest. But it was not so with a 
wealthy farmer who lived a mile or two 
back in the country; there was no sleep 
or rest for him that night; the thoughts of 
his heart troubled him. In a word the 
hand of God was upon him. This man 
was not pious, but a sinner as he was, 
God could use him as the means of ac- 
complishing his purposes. ‘This person 
had aslight knowledge of the poor widow; 
he had often passed .her cottage as he 
went to town and knew her by sight— 
knew that she was a poor widow. That 
night, we say, he could not sleep, he re- 
membered the poor widow, he heard the 
cold wind whistling around his comforta- 
ble house, and he shivered in his warm 
bed as he thought of her cold cottage. 


and comforting truth, in the following in-| Fy tried to forget her and compose his 


teresting case, which was related in our 
hearing not long since, by a clergyman 
who was knowing to the facts. 

In a manufacturing town in New York, 
resided a poor widow with several chil- 
dren, who obtained a living by working 
in a factory, herself and those of her chil- 
dren which were old enough to obtain 


mind to sleep, but it was all in vain; tie 
moment he attempted to close his eyes, 
the widow and ker cold little ones, as 
spectres, were shivering before him. 
Long before day he was up and might 
have been seen making preparations to 
goto town with a load of wood, and just 
as the day was breaking in upon the 








employment. In this way she obtained a |slumbering and frost-bound world, the 


comfortable support, though at the ex- 
pense of hard toil, and often weary limbs, | 
both her own and those of her little ones. | 
But the severe trial of her faith had not 
yet come, as unpromising as her situation 
might appear. She was professedly 
pious, and loved her Bible and taught its 
precious truths to her children, and not 
only prayed with them, but taught them 
to pray for themselves. 

In the great pressure of 38, these mills 
were compelled to suspend operations, by 
which the widow and her little ones were 
thrown out of employ, and left without 
means of support, just as the inclement 
Season was approaching; the sky had 
changed its early autumnal serenity for 
that dark November scowl, which, in that 
climate, is a sure harbinger of winter, 
and the cold winds had begun to howl 
around the widow's cottage, and breathe 


their chilling influences in upon the hap-| 


less inmates through almost non-resisting 
walls. Under such circumstances stout- 
er hearts might have been appalled and 


stronger nerves might have trembled, but | 


woman’s heart, 
thing that fails. 

She struggled on until winter had fully 
come, the terrors of the season wore 
their most forbidding aspect, the cold was 
extreme, an unusual depth of snow man- 
tled the earth, and the winds sighed and 
shrieked expressive of their wild sport, as 
they tossed the wintry mantle from hill to 
hill, and from vale to vale. 


when virtuous, is the last 


It was night, 
and the widow in her cottage, a little 


retired from the busy town, with her chil- 
dren, was seated by a small fire and with 
but a few sticks of w ing i 

ta few sticks of wood lying in one cor- 
nher—it was a moment of silence but one 
of deep thought, and, if possible, deeper 


sweet sleep of the widow and her chil- 


\dren was broken by a team driving up 


and stopping at their cottage door, when 
looking out to see what caused the noise, 
to their great joy they beheld the farmer 
unloading his wood.—. E. Ch. Adv. 


Celestial Chivalry, 


The practical and constant alleviation 
of human wretchedness, which the power 
of the gospel affords, deserves the homage 
of the human race. Single out some one 
victim of vice, stretched on his hard 
couch, unattended by friends, and curtain- 
ed only by desolation. Mark his an- 
guish and pain, his feebleness and con- 
|tortions. Listen to his groans, his curses 
and his prayers The gospel would have 
| saved that man from all these, if he would 
, have suffered it to bless him. What the 





|gospel would have done for him, it is 
\doing for millions—it is sheltering, this 
| houg, from all such anguish, ten thousand 
| happy homes. 
Select a nation suffering under op- 
| pression, and the legislation of bad men; 
| consider its overwhelming masses of un- 
‘educated, unfed and disconsolate poor. 
Mark its millions of enslaved, and feel in 
|your own soul, how terribly the cold 
|fetter-iron grates on the cringing flesh. 
i The gospel, if fully spread, would have sav - 
ed all this. What the gospel would have 
done forall these, if it had been suffered 
‘to have free course, it is actuzlly doing in 
many joyous communities, and even 
where it has operated amidst formidable 
obstructions, it has accomplished wonders. 
In allthis, we speak merely of its influence 


jin prevention. Its consoling and restor- 


|ing energies remain to be told. 


Speed it, live it, and apply it to all, This | 
is the chivalry of Heaven.—Evangelist. 
Christian Knowledge. 

Suppose a student just entering college 
should’make this inquiry —With how little 
study may I sustain a decent reputation 
during the coming four years, pass the | 
ordinary examinations, and graduate as a 
fair scholar? 

As aman of sense, not unaccustomed 
to reflection, give me your opinion as to 
the probable amount of intellectual furni- 
ture and mental efficiency this student 
will find himself possessed of four years 
from to-day. 

Some collegians are conscious of pro- 
pounding this question; there are many 
more, who upon retrospection, might find 
unconsciously to themselves, the question 
had been asked and practically answered. 
The results in either case are sufficiently 
obvious, Let me state them in detail. 

1. Lamentable ignorance of a multi- 
tude of facts and principles, and conse- 
quently of their application, which contact 
with educated men will bring to light to 
the abiding shame of a professed student. 

2. Deficiency in mental discipline 
and consequent incapacity to meet the 
demands made by an intelligent commu- 
nity upon ita educated men. 

3. An incubus of bad habits, mental 
and moral, depressing and fettering the 
energies of the man. 

4. A perverted taste for okiects and 
employments disgraceful to a man of 
letters. 

5. An erring, changeful, vacillating, 
inefficient life; productive of general dis- 
trust in the community, frequently of self- 
distrust, and ultimately, self-abandon- 
ment. 

Mark now the application. To those 
professed Christians who distinctly in- 
quire, How little Christian knowledge 


may sufice to save my reputation aad my 
soul? J have nothing tv offer beyond a 














reference to Peter’s remark on a similar 
occasion, Acts 8: 21—23. But to those | 
who consciously or unconsciously, ask, | 
How many hours of the four and twenty | 
may I safely give to secular matters? | 
how much time yield to the acquisition of | 
knowledge purely secular? Which ques- 
tion may be resolved into another form; 
viz. How much of my time and atten- 
tion may I safely withdraw from the study 
of God and my own soul, for any purpose 
whatsoever? to such inquirers, 1 would 
say a few words. : 

You are a professed Christian. What 
do you mean by that? Not, as some, 
falsely allege, that you are perfect, but 
that you aim at perfection, (Phil. 3: 12). 
You have adopted Christ as your teacher 
and exemplar. This you publicly pro- 
fess. You distinctly avow your deter- 
mination to be wholly conformed to Him; 
of course to acquaint yourself intimately 
with the elements of his character, with 
his sympathy with the Father, with the 
objects of his advent to our world, and 
with his present wishes in relation to 
yourself and others. To the accomplish- 
ment of these wishes you pledge yourself 
to lend all your powers. Less than this, 
as a child of God, and disciple of Christ, 
you cannot promise. Are you aware of 
the implication? 

To do all that you may do, in effecting 
the accomplishment of Christ’s wish, 
namely the reconciliation of the world 
through himself to God, and the perfect 
sanctification of the church, several things 
are necessary. 

1. You must know all that you may 
know of Him whose claims you under- 
take to advocate. 

2. You must know all that you may 
know: of that alienated and depraved 
heart you wish to bring into conformity 
with God’s wishes. 

3. You must acquire all that you may 
acquire of any and all knowledge tending 
to throw light upon the nature and char- 


| these things be in us and abound they will | 





Go, then, and diffuse the gospel. | commanded to add to our faith knowledge? | 


&e. &c. (2 Peter 1.) and informed that if 
make us faithful? And herein, said 
Christ, is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit. 

To the Colossians, (1: 9) Paul declar- 
ed that from the day he heard of their 
conversion he cud 
to desire, that they might be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord’s will. He 
declares himself a minister of the church 
to preach Christ and teach every man in 
all wisdom, that he might present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus. Did Paul 
do more than his duty? Were the Co- 
lossians exempt from corresponding en- 
deavors? He proceeds to state, (Chap. 
2), that he had a great conflict for them 
and others, that their hearts might be 
comforted, being knit together in love, 
and unto all riches of the full assurance of 
understanding, to the acknowledgement 
of the mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ: in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
With all Paul’s extensive and minute 
Christian knowledge, he declares, (Phil. 
3: 13), Brethren, I count not my- 
self to have apprehended; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting the things that are 
behind, I reach forth unto those things 
which are before; I press towards the 
mark, The apostle Paul, in common with 
his fellow apostles, is very abundant in ex- 
pressions of deep anxiety that the Chris- 
tians to whom he wrote should be rooted 
and built up in Christ, (Col. 2: 7) estab- 
lished in the faith, &c. &c. His several 
wishes taken together become a commen- 
tary upon each other, and express his 
desire, for their confirmation as Chris- 
tians through the knowledge and love of 
the truth, concerning God our Saviour 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. He alleges 
the necessity of diligently increasing 
their attainments in Christian knowledge, 
inasmuch as many would be carried away 


hy fates Anctsinar eh brouht. to_belieze things befor. unto the 
od; bu 


alie. That these epistles were intended 
for Christians in all ages, is but too ap- 
parent in the fact that they are no less 
needed now. Every day brings us intel- 
ligence of some new form of error and its 
success in ensnaring professed Christians 
not thoroughly furnished unto all good 


their souls. 

There is a way, if there be a will, to 
meet these errors and resist them. 

It is well known that the standard of 
scholarship is in some colleges higher 
than in others. ‘The influence of this fact 
is also well known; to be a dunce, in 
some institutions is attended with disgrace 
and loss of caste. An established repu- 
tation for high-toned scholarship tends to 
perpetuate such scholarship. 

The church of God is a religious lite- 
rary University. In some of its depart- 
ments the standard of acquirement is 
already elevated. Let those who are 
already studious, who value Christian 


their distinguished predecessors and love 
the honor of their University, combine to 


Sto pray and 


works, (2 Tim. 13: 17) to the peril of | 


knowledge, who cherish the memory of 


The Dectrine of Election. 


Inquirers are often exceedingly perplex- 
ed and distressed on the subject of their 
personal election to eternal life. 

l have nothing to do now with those 
careless or prcefane persons, who make this 
awful doctrine anexcuse, or rather profess 
to meke it an excyse, for the entire ne- 
glect of religion; and who with a wicked 
indifference exclaim, ‘‘If I am elected to 
be saved, I shall be saved without any 
concern of mine; but if I am not elected, 
no effort of mine will or can save me.” 
The fact is, that such persons do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of election at all; 
norindeed, care any thing about salvation, 
but are utterly ignorant and careless, and 
refer to this solemn truth, either to quiet 
their own conscience, or to silence and 
turn away the voice of faithful admonition. 
But there are others who do feel, espe- 
cially in the early stages of religious in- 
quiry, no small degree of perplexity on 
this subject. Now here let me at once in- 
form you, that you who are inquiring after 
salvation, have nothing to do with the 
doctrine of election; nor, indeed, has any 
one aught to do with the secret purposes 
of God, as a rule of conduct. The sub- 
lime truth of God’s sovereignty in the 
‘salvation of his people, is introduced in 
Scripture, not to discourage the approach 
of the sinner to Christ for salvation, but 
to remind those who have come to him, 
that their salvation is all of grace; totake 
away from them all ground of boasting; 
to confirm their faith in the accomplish- 
ment of the divine promises; to promote 
their comfort; to inculcate the necessity 
of personal holiness; and to encourage 
Christians amidst the afflictions of life. 
Rom. viii. ix. Ephes.1: 4,5, 9, 11. 1 
Peter 1:2. But itis never designed to 
be a source of discouragement to pen- 
itents. The rule of your conduct is the 
invitation and promise of Christ, not the 
secret purposes of God. ‘‘The secret 
‘ Lord our 
ed belong unto us and to our children for 
ever, that we may do all the words of this 
law.” Deut. xxix. 29. The mercy of 
God is infinite; the merit of Christ’s 
atonement is infinite; the power of the 
|Spirit is infinite; and the invitations of 
ithe gospel are universal. ‘‘Come unto 
me all ye that are heavy laden.” And 
thus saith the Lord, ‘‘I have no pleas- 
ure in the death of-a sinner.” ‘‘The 
Lord is long suffering toward us, not 
willing that any should perish, but that 
allshould come to repentance.” ‘‘Him that 
cometh to meI will in no wise cast out.’ 
‘sWhosoever will, let him take of the wa- 
ter of life freely.” Now these are the 
words of Scripture, and must therefore be 
true; and here is the rule of your con- 
duct. You can understand this, but you 
know nothing about the secret purposes of 
God. Besides, if youknew you were elect- 
ed, you would not be received and saved 
because of this knowledge, but because 
you believed in Christ, who invites men 
not as elected to life, but as lost sinners 





elevate the standard of scholarship in all 
its departments. Let ignorance of fun- 
damental facts and principles, pertaining 
to Christian knowledge, in those who 


Heaven, be deemed disgraceful. Let 
deficiency in discipline of mind and heart 
and consequent incapacity for the ser- 
vice of Zion, be diligently inquired into 
and exposed. Let the guardians of the 
University mark well the habits and pur- 
suits which betray a perverted taste, and 
fore-shadow the erring, changeful, vacil- 
lating, inefficient man, unlikely to do 
honor to his Alma Mater,—nay, certain 
to attract the reproach and taunt of those 
who would gladly obstruct its prosperity 
and blacken its fair name.—Recorder. 


Elegant Extract. 
Art thou a Christian? Though thy cot 
Be small, and poverty thy lot, 





acter of God, and the justice of his claims. 

4, You must acquire all that you may 
acquire of such general knowledge as will 
increase your influence with your fellow 
men, and your ability to be useful to 
them. 

Have you any difficulty in admitting 
the force of this? 

When you became a Christian you 
gave yourself away, all that you have and 
all that you are, a willing offering; did 
you not? Is half a heart the same to 
|God as a whole heart? Half an intellect 
the same as a whole intellect? Ananias 
and Sapphira professed to give the price 
of their possession to the Lord: was God 
jas well pleased with half the price? Acts. 





|5. It is to no purpose that God's word is 
|filled with admonitions on this subject? | 
| 


Rejoice; thy Saviour bent to know 

| The ills of want, the cares of wo; 

| And to the faithful poor hath given 

The rich inheritance of heaven. 

| Art thou a Christian, doomed to roam 

| Far from thy friends and native home? 

Look round on valley, hill and plain, 

Cliffs crowned with trees, and fields with grain: 

View nature’s charms, and busy man, 

| And tell me, midst the varied plan, 

| What hast thou marked, or what surveyed 
That God, thy father, hath not made? 

| ‘Then love his works, and love to trace 

| His semblance in a stranger’s face. 

| Call each sweet spot a home to thee, 

| And every man God’s family. 

| Art thou a Christian, ’mid the strife 

| Of years mature, and busy life? 

| Be active, for thy race is short, 

| Thy bark is hastening to the port. 


| Be cheerful; holy angels bear 


| 


| An antidote for all thy care: 


Does not faith come by hearing, and hear- | And let no pangs disturb a breast 


jing by the word of God? Are we not 


Prepared for everlasting rest. 


condemed to death. If you had. been 
| permitted to read the decrees of heaven, 
|and had seen your name in the Lamb’s 
| book of life, you would not be one whit 
| more welcome to Christ, than you are now, 


have matriculated in the University of | that you know nothing about the matter. 


| You are invited; and if you neglect the 
| invitation which you do know, because of 
|a decree which you do not know, the 
| blame of perishing will lie at your own 
| door; and you will find at last that you were 
|lost, not in consequence of any purpose 
| of God determining you to be lost, but in 
| consequence of your own unbelief. 
Why should the purpose of God in 
| reference to salvation, be that only view 
‘of the divine decrees which perplexes 
jyou? Do you not believe there is also a 
|purpose which refers to the events of 
your natural life and death? But do you 
not on this account hesitate in sickness to 
to takethe medicine prescribed for you 
by a skilful physician, lest you should not 
| be ordained to life?- No. You say, and 
| with reason, ‘‘I know nothing about the 
Divine purpose; my business is with plain 
rules of duty, and instituted means; for 
\if I am tolive, 1 can expect recovery only 
| by these means.” Act thus in reference 
|to your souls; leave the decrees out of 
consideration; for you know nothing 
about them, and have nothing to do with 
them. You are invited to use the means 
of life; if you are decreed to be saved, 
you must be saved by these, and if you 
use them aright, you certainly will be 
saved. If any use at all is to be made by 
an inquirer, of the doctrine of election, it 
isa use inhis own favor. You know not 
that you are not elected, andthe very so- 
licitude of your mind about salvation is 
|a presumption that you are, since that so- 
licitude is the way in which God carries his 
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making that the rule of your conduct, 
trouble your head with other views and 
subjects, you will find as much perplexity 
in God’s foreknowledge, as you do in his 
decree. Even those who deny the pur- 
poses of God, have just as much reason 
to perplex themselves with Divine presci- 
ence and say, ‘‘Whaterer God foresees, 
and nothing but what” be foresees, will 
take place; now he foresees either that I 
shall be saved or lost; and as I do not 
know that he foresees that I shall be 
saved, I am greatly discouraged.”— 
Abandon at once therefore all solicitude, 
and indeed all thoughts about the decree, 
and fix your attention on the inVitation. 
Christ bids you come to him for salvation; 
and every bar and obstacle which lies in 
the way of your coming, is placed there 
by you and not by him. He does not say, 
Come when you have ascertained your 
election, but come and ascertain it. He 
does not say, you are welcome if you 
have read the decree, but you are wel- 
come if you believe the promise. He 
does not say, come under the presumption 
that you are predestinated, but come 
with the assurance that you are bidden, 
Your business is to make your calling 


sure, and then you will no longer doubt 
of your election.—J. A. James. 





Inhumanity. 
**Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

The poet has expressed as much in 
those two lines, as he could have express- 
ed in as many volumes. There never 
was aman who could have uttered the 
above lines with more propriety than 
Robert Burns. He felt what he wrote. 
He suffered the severest hardships. After 
eating one morsel of bread, he knew not 
where he should get the next crumb. 
Yes, he suffered all these privations by 
being treated inhumanly by his fellow 
men. He mourned under the difficulties 


that were inflicted b 
Ald terce ne was 
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to utter,— 
**Man’s inhumamity.to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 
It cannot be denied, that man brings a 
great many evils upon himself. Nor can 
it be denied, that he suffers many evils 
through the agency of others. A father’s 
inhumanity to his son, may cause his 
ruin and destruction. An elder brother, 
treating his younger brother with cruelty, 
will produce an entire separation, and 
hence they may become deadly enemies. 

How much is expressed in a single 
look—nay, in a single glance. Yes, one 
kind look will soothe the pangs of morti- 
fication and ill treatment. One glance 
of pity will alleviate pain and distress. 
But the frowns of hatred and enmity will 
make the heart bleed when it is already 
pierced. If we cannot alleviate the suf- 
ferings of others by bestowing alms, let 
us not add to their misery by unkind 
looks. Let us endeavor to ameliorate 
their condition by looks of sympathy 
and affection; and never let us increase 
their misery by ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to 
man,’ nor ever let them say it makes 
one of countless thousands mourn.—Sat. 
Visiter. 





Communications. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


War with England. 


Irs Morat Evits. 





The physical evils of war defy calcu- 
lation; but the climax of its mischief to 
mankind will be found in its moral results. 
Its chief evil lies in its spirit of malice, 
and its deeds of rapacity and lust, of 
wrath and revenge. It is steeped in 
malevolence. It reeks with pollution. 
It is a mass of sin, a system of gigantic, 
wholesale wickedness. It is a hot-bed of 
the foulest, fiercest, deadliest pessions. 
It teaches man to hate and to harm his 
fellow. It makes the butchery of man- 
kind a science, a profession, a livelihood, 
a support to weath, and fame and power. 
The war-system incorporates every vice, 
and excludes nearly every virtue. It is 
a concentration of all crimes—injustice, 
fraud, theft, robbery, lust, violence, ra- 
pine, murder.—There is not in the world 
such a theatre of unmingled, unmitigated, 
outrageous crime as a field of battle; and 
well did an officer of our own call it ‘‘a 
hell upon earth.” 

Such is war in general; and would a 
war with England form an exception? 
Would it not make the heart of both 
nations swell with malice, and pant for 
revenge? Would it not debase the in- 
tellect, and sear the conscience, and 
steel the heart, and tend more or Jess to 
brutalize the whole soul and multiply 
every species of wickedness? Yes; # 
would turn each country into one vast 





decree into execution. Besides, if you get 


away from the invitation, and instead of | 





laboratory of mischief and crime. It 
would give a wide and fearful impulse to 
the worst forms of iniquity. Drunkenness 
and debauchery, violence and fraud, 
theft and robbery would soon start up 
like mushroons, Every war-ship, every 
camp, every recruiting rendezvous would 
become a prolific nursery of vice and 
crime. The war would demoralize more 
or less the whole community, and lead to 
a degeneracy of morals, front whittrages 
could not entirely reclaim us. 

Still worse would be its effects on the 
spiritual interests of mankind. Its bare 
excitement would suffice to check the 
progress of pure, undefiled religion. It 
would withdraw vast multitudes from the 
ordinary means of grace, and thus ripen 
them with fearful rapidity for perdition. 
It would suspend the Sabbath; it would 
shut up the sanctuary; it would withhold 
the Bible itself; it would sweep away or 
neutralize the only influences that can 
reclaim men from sin, and fit them for 
heaven. It would make them forget their 
own immortal interests; it would disqualify 
them for a saving reception of the gos- 
pel; it would prevent the use of means 
indispensable to their salvation; it would 
do much to destroy the efficacy cf what- 
ever means might be used for this pur- 
pose; it would provoke a God of peace to 
refuse the influences of his grace, and 
thus leave us to a long, dreary death of 
ivital godliness. Such has been the ac- 
tual result of every war in this country; 
and still worse in all probability would 
be a war with England now. 

Mark, then, its baleful influence on all 
the great enterprises of the age. Eng- 
land and America are the leaders, the 
only effective agents in them all; and 
without their agency, every one of them 
would soon come to a dead pause. A 
war with England!—what fearful havoc 
would it make of these glorious enter- 
prises! It would more or less paralyze 
them all. It would well nigh suspend 
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peace, and little for temperance, purity 
or freedom. All the reforms of the day 
it would throw back a whole generation, 
and render it extremely difficult to re- 
sume them with success. It would also 
derange, if not suspend, most of our be- 
nevolent operations at home; it would 
cut off or greatly impede communicatiun 
with our foreign fields; it would deeply, 
almost incurably prejudice millions of 
unevangelized minds against our religion; 
it would absorb in its own support, the 
greater part of the time, money and zeal . 
now devoted to these godlike objects, and 
thus leave us not half the opportunity, 
ability or disposition we now have to pro- 
mote them. How it would cripple, and 
derange, and roll back the whole ma- 
chinery of benevolence! Our tract, and 
Bible, and missionary and kindred soci- 
eties would all droop, aud might come to 
the verge of utter extinction. The great 
work of a world’s enlightenment and re- 
demption would be arrested in its 
progress, nor be able in a whole genera- 
tion, if in half a century, to recover 
entirely its present position and prospects. 
I cannot well conceive a greater crime 
or curse; and well might heaven weep, 
and hell itself blush at such a libel of 
blood upon our peaceful religion. These 
descendants from a common ancestry, 
these worshippers of the same God of 
peace, these disciples of the same Prince 
of peace, these joint pioneers in con- 
verting the world to their religion of 
peace and love, now turning from this 
heavenly work to imbue their hands in 
each other’s blood, and beseeching their 
common God and Redeemer to take part 
with them in the wholesale butchery of 
one another!! Can there be in hell 
itself aught worse than this? In com- 
munities thus employed, could a religion 
of peace, purity and love flourish? 
Erasmus. 


Thoughts for the Times, 


The N. Y. Evangelist, referring to the recent 
intelligence from Washington and Annspolis, 
makes the following excellent remarks, which 
we earnestly commend to the perusal of afl 
our readers: 

It is easy to speak of these matters 6# - 
a disgrace to our country; to declaim on 
the imprudence of Mr. Torrey aod Mr. 
Adams, and to denounce flippantly either 
the tendency of slavery °F the evils of 
abolition. If we mistake not, however, 
the present occasion calls for something 
more, and something differeat. It calls 
apon all—to think and to resolve. 

It has been lately said, nay, it has been 
said for several years, we shall have no 
peace until abolition is effectually put 
down. Accordingly, efforts of every 
kind have been used to suppress discus- 
sion. But with what results? As if the 
wisdom of God had otherwise determined, 
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the system of slavery has been forced ve- 
fore the public mind coutinally. The 
éontroversy between New York and Vir- 
ginia, respecting the delivering up of 
persons charged as ru’saway servants; the 








. yemarkable and thrilling incidents of the 


Amistad captives; the insurrection on 
board the Creole, with all the principles 
involved in it, the causeless imprisonment 
of Mr. Torrey at Annapolis, and the pres- 
ent position of the House, in reference to 
the Hon. John Quincy Adams—all have 
been calculated to urge the theme—the 
detested theme—upon the public mind, 
and more or less upon the attention of 
Congress. : 

Let us, before we turn off the subject 
with impatient expressions respecting 
abolition, consider whether an arm 
stronger than any of flesh, has not been, 
and is not still stretched out in all this. 
These exciting events have all arisen 
naturally, from the varied bearings of the 
system of slavery; and yet were each, in 
the time and manner of their occurrence, 
entirely unexpected. ‘The relations of 
our country to the world, and of slavery 
to our country, are so diversified and 
peculiar, that they must continually give 
occasion for similar events and excite- 
ments. From the fundamental elements 
of our political condition, it is clear to 
every philosophic mind, that there can be 
no peace, at least until the general gov- 
ernment has divested itself of patronizing 
this system of oppression, so unjust in its 
nature, and so incongruous with the 
whole theory of democratic institutions. 
Nor, indeed, can we hope for any solid 
foundation for national order, until that 
system is forever abolished in every State. 
Such is the conclusion which the nature 
of the system and of the case renders 
certain. What then may we not expect, 
when we take into consideration the re- 
tributive government of God over the 
nations? That slavery as it exists in this 
land, is offensive in the sight of that Su- 
preme Sovereign, who has proclaimed 
himself the friend and avenger of the 
poor, of the oppressed, and of him that 
hath no helper—that for its existence in 
the District of Columbia, and for the con- 
tinuance of its domestic traffic on our 
land and waters, the general government 
is fairly responsible; and that in his 
righteous retribution, the God of nations 
will make strong demonstration of his own 
abhorrence of it, and hold all parties con- 
cerned to their respective responsibilities, 
are principles which we presume will not 
be questioned by one in ten thousand of 
our readers. 

How, then, can the Christian patriot 
expect any solid national repose, while 
slavery is fostered among us, and while 
Jehovah, its avowed antagonist, reigns? 
Besides, ought we not to consider that 
slavery, by its direct and deleterious in- 
fluence on the churches, and by the links 
which bind it to the throne of national 
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pel—of its happiest effects at home, and 
its noblest conquests abroad. It is not 
less obnoxious to the designs of Mediato- 
rial mercy, than to the first great princi- 
ples of justice. As the Lord looked upon 
Pharaoh and his host, and troubled them 
when pursuing his chosen people, so is it 
to be expected that he will look upon the 
slaveholding interest in this country, and 
frown wherever and whenever it impedes 
the plans of the great Mediator. 

These statements are not made for the 
infidel. They are placed before the in- 
telligent, benevolent, candid and prayer- 
ful. We appeal to good men, to the 
tried friends of our country, of mankind 
and of Christ, because we feel that in 
this crisis the cause is rolled back upon 
them, and that on them we must rely to 
stand inthe breach, and turn back the 
tide of wo. Ifthey altogether hold their 
peace and leave the matter in the hands 
of slaveholders, as some vainly dream, or 
at the disposal of hasty, selfish and time- 
serving politicians, most painful results 
may be expected. The crisis now de- 
mands the whole weight of moral influ- 
ence which the people we speak of can 
exert. The public mind at the South 
needs to be truly informed of what the 
great, good and benevolent men of the 
North, the great mass of judicious and 
intelligent Christians among us think of 
slavery, and how they feel respecting the 
duty of emancipation. It is not simply 
of the duty of individuals being under 
existing laws that this testimony should 
be uttered—it is of the duty of a law- 
making community to abolish such as are 
already oppressive—and it is of the ne- 
cessity of such action on the part of the 
federal government as shall deliver those 
who hate the system of slavery from the 
responsibility of sanctioning it. We re- 
spectfully suggest to a thousand good 
leading men, in whom the community has 
confidence, that their prayers, and 
studies, and labors are now especially re- 
quired in these turbulent days. We ask 
all whose influence is not already known 
to be against slavery, to make it manifest 
in some judicious, but positive and effi- 
cient manner. Let not the terror of being 
called Abolitionists prevent. That is a 
consideration which should be left to the 
feeblest minds. Let such an expression 
be made as shall convince their fellow- 
citizens at the South, that for the mutual 
good of master and servant, they are de- 
termined to set their faces against slavery, 
and pray and labor for its abolition. 

From such a course the happiest effects 

will result. The Southern members are 

now proving on the floor of Congress that 
they are not s0 eager to dissolve the 
xg daa = previous threats 
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nition. ‘These men ought to know that 
the Northern remonstrance comes not 
from a few, supposed to be more zealous 
than wise; but from the deep, universal 
conviction of the most influential among 
us, and of alt classes, without an excep- 


tien. : ‘ 
Is is then just, or wise, OF ehe4 


hold such an expressiod, OF & leave the 
question at all doubtful at atime like this? 
Is it just to the interests of millions 
which, as the result of this excitement, 
must either be better cr worse regarded? 
Is it fair to leave such a man as John 
Quincy Adams so much alone in the bat- 
tle on this subject? Is it wise to withhold 
now an influence, which would do more 
to make all classes think and act soberly 
and candidly, than any other—the influ- 
ence of intelligent, prayerful leading men 
among Christians at the North? 

It is not remonstrance only which is 
needed—it is tender, earnest appeal. It 
is the strong prevailing voice of a mass of 
good men, imploring them to consider 
their own interest—the good name of our 
community in the civilized world—the 
oppressive feelings and forebodings of 
their many earnest friends at the North, 
all urging that they themselves will take 
up the work, and instead of preparing to 
legislate in bebaf® of slavery, begin to 
legislate against it. 

Such are our views of the present 
crisis, and of the kind of action required. 
We do not wish to dictate, but we feel in- 
tensely the importance of a general avowal 
of anti-slavery feeling atthe present time. 
We wish it to come in such a way as to 
exert now the kindest and most effectual 
moral influence upon Congress, and upon 
all the South. Let us not be impatient 
and angry alone, at the proceedings in 
Congress or at Annapolis. But let us be 
in earnest. Let us act with decision, 
with prudence, and by all means without 
delay. 
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Ged’s Hand in Revivals. 
It is the highest honor that God confers on 
sinful man, to permit him to be an agent of Ilis, 
for the promulgation of the gospel of Christ and 
the conversion of a dying world. How are we 
exalted—to be styled “co-workers with Him,” 
to be made companions and coadjutors of the 
King of heaven, in an enterprise so vast and 
magnificent as that of redeeming and saving 
immortal souls! But honored and privileged 
as we are, we are never to forget that all our 
wisdom and strength, tact and taleut are de- 
rived, and that the efficiency is entirely of God 
himself In every effort we make, we are to 
recognize our depemdence; and in every in- 
stance of successful exertion, give Lonor to 
Ilim to whom honor is due. So did the apos- 
tes. The preaching of Peter, on the day of 
Pentecost, and other occasions, was in truth of 
a peculiarly interesting character. It was of 


him crucified. His story was the simple, 
touching story of the cross. But he, and all 
who sympathized with him, relied solely on 
the power and grace of God. The disciples 
joined in prayer. They were all of one heart 
aud of one soul. “And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” It was the Holy 
Ghost, that quelled to silence the persecuting 
tongue—that subdued hostility and pride, 
broke up the deep fountains of feeling, and 
humbled thousands at the foot of the cross. 
“While Peter spake, the Holy Ghost fell on 
all them that heard the word.” 

We shall find this recognition of the Divine 
influence throughout Luke’s whole history of 
the labors of the apostles. And if nothing 
could then be done without the Spirit, what 
can be accomplished now ? Has man acquired 
a secret, magic influence over the human 
heart by which he can now turn or transform 
it, at will? Not by any means. He may be- 
come a giant in intellect, a master spirit in 
the world of mind. All the stubborn resis- 
tances of the great field of scientific experi- 
ment he may meet and overcome. He may 
master political science, and wield the desti- 
nies of a nation. He may sway the passions 
of men—may command at will the smile or 
the tear. His eloquence may now raise you 
to rapture—now sink you into despair. But 
when he comes within the limits of Christ’s 


man, and make it obedient to God—then (like 
Samson shorn of his locks) he is weak as 
other men ; words are powerless, and knowl- 
edge vain. 


‘*Where vice has held its empire long 
?Twill not endure the least control; 

None but a power divinely strong 
Can turn the current of the soul.’’ 


We do not refer to these truths because 
they are not recognized; for we rejoice to 
know and testify that in the revival, now pre- 
vailing in this city, they are recognized. And 
we believe the same is true of the churches in 
the country. We have introduced the subject 
because it ought to be kept constantly before 
the mind, and vividly realized. 

We think much, and talk much, about men 
and measures—Gou’s agents and agencies, 
This is not unnatural, neither, as we can see. 
improper; because with these, our highest 
responsibilities are connected. . But it cannot 
be denied that this habit renders us liable to 
attribute results to them, and cherish a feeling 
of reliance upon them, and relax our hold on 
ili, without whose direct and active influ- 
ence, even the wisdom of Paul, joined to the 
eloquence of Apollos, would be employed in 
vain. The confidence which Christians want 
when they £0 toa throne of grace, is confi- 
dence in Gop—not in ministers or meetings. 
It is the feeling that the Almighty Jehovah 
tan eng eng a the beaten” 
to one man’s labors as well aie ea Scmeaae 
|with a worm he can thresh a et 
[ E s untains, and 
with things that are not bring to nought things 
thatare. Such a feeling will carry us to the 


and enable us “to move the hand that moves 
the world.” 

It is this recognition of God’s hand, in all 
true revivals, and this confidence in him for a 
| revival spirit and for revival blessings, which 
‘oo churches want, that can avail themselves 
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kingdom, wages war against the powers of 
darkness, and labors to subdue the heart of 


of only the ordinary ministrations of the word, 
and perhaps not éven of these. "The fact that 
extraordinary means ere not within their 
reach, or even those that are common, is no 
reason why they should not have a revival 
It is God that converts sinners, anywhere and 
everywhere.- Go to him, Christian. Who- 
ever might be with yoo, and whatever means 
might be used in your midst—still, you would 
he entirely dependent on the power and 
grace of God. And these are as efficacious 
with few to work as with many—with the 
weak as with the strong. 
Christians, go to Gop. 


We say again— 


For the Christian Reflector. 

Mr. Eprror —It seems the silence is at hast 
broken, and that several of the “ individuals ” 
implicated in the “ doings at Baltimore,” (viz.) 
Daniel Sharp, Barnas Sears, William Hague, 
Ebenezer Thresher, Joe] S. Bacon and Solo- 
mon Peck, have at last come out with a 
defence (if so it may be called.) With your 
permission, I will append a few notes to this 
inost astonishing document. But before I do 
so, permit me a few general remarks. 

This defence is permitted to appear in the 
Christian Watchman, under circumstances 
calculated to do me great injustice, as no one 
would know who reads only that paper, but 
ihat the (selected) charges to which they have 
replied, were left, like this denial of them, 
upon mere assertion. Had these “ individuals” 
inserted in their defence the documentary 
extracts, with which those charges were sus- 
tained, in my “ charges refitted,” I should have 
been content to leave it without one word of 
reply. But these have been studiously shut 
from the columns of the Watchman, nor are 
they suffered to appear in this defence. Now 
this is unfair, The readers of that paper have 
lithe more on which to make up their minds 
than the charges of Nathaniel Colver, and the 
denial over this somewhat imposing array of 
names. Against such an array, so humble an 
individual as myself will stand but a poor 
chance ; and is it fair in them or in the Watch- 
man to withhold the proofs by which my 
charges were sustained? I was careful in 
my review of the doings at Baltimore, to pre- 
fer no charge, which was not sustained by 
the most indubitable proof, and to give quo- 
tations from authentic documents, which 
should leave the responsibility on them, and 
not on nyself; and now these “individuals” 
come out.with a statement of those charges, 
and a denial, as if they had no other foungla- 
tion but myself, when in reality they have no 
controversy with me, but with those very doc> 
uments, and yet tiey are kept out of sight. 
With them they do not care to grapple. It 
will be remembered by many that when some 
of these. same “individuals” had come out 
with a similar defence, before the late Boston 
Association, a proposition was made to read 
some of the dccumeuts over their own sig- 
natures, their fears were so excited that they 
pushed the “previous question” and adjourned 
the Association without having finished its 
business (a scene which will not soon be for- 
gotten); and now the same game is to be 
played off through the columns of the Watch- 
man. If the“ private ” or“ official character ” 
of these individuals cau only “ shine” by the 
aid of such a course, verily it must “ go out in 
darkness.” 

Another thing is somewhat mysterious. If 
these “ individuals ” need a defence now, they 
have needed ita long time. If as they say 
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are linble to be alienated by the statements al- 
luded to,” “ why have they suffered them to be 
“misinformed” so long? Why so tardy to 
disabuse them? Such delay indicates diffi- 
culty or culpable neglect, If their delay has 
resulted froma hope that the readers of the 
Reflector would have forgotten those docu- 
ments, it will avail them nothing, as they will 
soon appear in the republication of my num- 
bers entire, which is now called for. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


Doings at Baltimore. 

It is with extreme reluctance that the un- 
dersigned come before the public to correct 
certain erroneous statements that have been 
made and extensively circulated to the prej- 
udice of the Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The individuals implicated have on 
other occasions, with a few exceptions, deemed 
it their duty to remain silent on the subject, 
and to suffer the injury rather than be acces- 
sory to exhibiting the melancholy spectacle 
of professed Christians of the same faith 
striving with each other and carrying their 
pretensions before the world for adjudication. 
They have cherished, too, the conviction, that 
ordinarily truth will in the end vindicate it- 
self, and soo! or late compel what was 
designed to obscure it, to reflect its splendor. 
Another consideration has had its influence. 


intermission of labor, and for the management 
of which they are one day to give uccount, 
they have felt that no inducements merely 
personal, or of common urgency, should be 
allowed to draw them aside from their ap- 
propriate work. 

But though we should prefer, from these 
considerations, to leave our private as well 
as our official character to take care of itself 
and shine by its own light or else go out in 
darkness ; yet there are so many misinformed 
persons who are liable to be alienated by the 
statements alluded to, and it is so vitally im- 
portant to the advantageous prosecution of 
the Foreign Missionary work that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, entrusted with 
it, stand above all reach of suspicion or cal- 
umny as it respects either their private or 
their official capacity ; we deem it necessary 
on the ground of public utility, painful as the 
duty may be, to contradict the false reports 
that have been circulated against us, and dis- 
abuse the minds of those who have been 
ready to interpret our silence into an acknowl- 
edgment of guilt. 

Before we proceed to our main business, 
it is important to note correctly the position 
to which we have been brought, and under 
what relations we are called upon to testify. 
—It is not in vindication of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. With a single exception, which 
will be adverted to again in its place, the 
Board stands exonerated,(1) we believe, from 
all impulation or suspicion of having departed 
from the neutrality avowed in its circular of 
November, 1840. The character in which we 
now come before the public is that of individ- 
uals, in our private capacity. One otlier re- 
mark may be seasonable, for the right 
understanding of what we are about to say. 





right spot. It will bring us near the throne, | 


Our purpose in this communication is to re- 
ply to a series of articles by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Colver, entitled “Cuarces Rerutep,” which 
have appeared in Jate numbers of the Chris- 
tian Reflector, and to reply to them fully ; but 
it will be no part of our object to follow their 
author into all the personalities aud compar- 
atively unimportant inaccuracies with which 
“Cnarces Rervtep” are interwoven from 


Charged with grave interests which allow no, 


| beginning toend. The occasion is too serious | 

|for matters of light moment; and we shall | 

| restrict our review to those misrepresentations 

which are most likely to be injurious, and shall 

| correct them with directness and dispassion- 
ateness of men who know the things whereof 

| they affirm. (2) 


The “head and front of our offending” is 
|“ signing a compromise document which was 
| intended to condemn all those churches who 
| refuse to commune with slaveholders.” We 
| aver that the charge, so far as we are concerned, 
is not true. That we signed a “document ” at 
Baltimore, is admitted. That it was a “com- 
promise ” document, or that in siguing it we 
“ intended to coudenin all those churches who 
refuse to commune with slaveholders,” we 
deny. Our object in signing was, simply, to 
make known to our brethren of the South who 
and what we were,in a matter in which we had 
been misrepresented and misunderstood. (3) 


Many persons at the North, who belonged 
to the Convention, had publicly declared their 
non-fellowship with slaveholding churches. 
Some of them, it was reported, were desirous 
to bring the subject before the Convention.(4) 
An opposite party at the South supposed that 
this avowal of non-fellowship was just ground 
of complaint in the Convention, or at least of 
withdrawal from that body. A third class 
consisied of those who neither approved of 
slavery nor debarred slave-holding churches 
from their communiop, but stood precisely on 
the old EY 4 weigh the Convention was 
first formed. To this third class the under- 
signed, avowedly and in conscience, belonged. 

Unhappily, unauthorized representations, on 
acts ond statements misapprehended, had so 
prejudiced the general mind at the South in 
regard to this class, that it was very exten- 
sively viewed in a false and odious light. 
The Board particularly, which at one time 
had been accused of uniting with one party, 
was represented to have gone over silently 
and covertly to the other, Its official charac- 
ter and acts were confounded with the private 
sentiments and acts, or supposed acts, of some 
of its members. And though it issued a circular 
explaining the principles by which it had 
been and must be guided,—which principles 
have since won their way to almost universal 
favor,—still, being imperfectly understood at 
first, the misapprehensions at the South were 
not corrected thereby, nor the excitement 
allayed. 


Such was the position of things when the 
members of the Board left their homes to 
meet their brethren in the Convention. And 
it would have evinced great ignorance of bu- 
man nature not to have perceived the manifest 
tendency of such misapprehensions, or, per- 
ceiving an unpardonable recklessness to have 
contemplated the possibility of a dissolution 
of our ancient missicnary organization with 
sentiments short of the most profound anxiety 
and the keenest distress. Was there any right 
way to avert sucha disaster? The conviction 
was cherished that there was. 

' Accordingly, on arriving at Baltimore, an 
amicable interview was sought by several 
individuals of the North, as individuals, with 
some of their respected southern brethren, in 
the hope of removing the misapprehensions 
which existed, so far as concerned their per- 
sonal feelings and relations toward one 
another. ‘The propriety of such a course they 
did not question. ‘That Christians ought to 


make explanations to_ene another, either. to 
remove orto prevent misunderstanding, they 


believed to be a duty, enforced by the law of 
Christ. And it was the accomplishment of 
this object—the removal or prevention of 
misunderstanding among Christian brethren 
—which coustituted our sole aim in signing 
the “ document,” and in attending (so many of 
us as did attend) the fraternal conference be- 
tween northern and southern brethren at 
Baltimore, in which the “document” was 
presented and adopted. (5) 

We proceed to a consideration of the sec- 
ond charge; that we have “signed another 
document disavowing any participation in the 
doings of Abolitionists” by “any of the mem- 
bers of the acting Board,” and pledging their 
“continued fellowship of slaveholders,” 


That some of us “ signed another document” 
at Baltimore, we adtiit; that it contained the 
disavowal and pledge alleged above, we deny. 
The “ disavowing ” referred exclusively to the 
* discussions and the doings of a meeting held 
at the close of the (then) last session of Bos-. 
ton Association,” in which it had been erro- 
neously represented that members of the 
Board had participated. The document 
simply states that in those discussions and doings 
“no member of the Foreign board took part.” 
As to “pleading” continued fellowship, the 
document says nothing. It speaks only of the 
past ; and was intended solely to correct false 
impressions in regard to what had been felt 
and done by members of the Board. In the 
face of all which that document contains, the 
individuals who signed it are as free to act 
according to the light which God may give 
them, as if it had never been written. Still 
less have we conunitted, “pledged,” “the 
official character of the Board.” And no cor- 
rect “ quotations of some length from southern 
official documents” assert it. The report of 
the Georgia Delegation, says Mr. Colver, 
“asserts that ‘they (the southern delegates) 
had a conference with the former Boarp of 
Foreign Missions, and that they (the Board) 
regretted that in their circular they had not 
been more explicit in their answers to the 
South”” But the Georgia Delegation had no 
* conference with the former Board of Foreign 
Missions,” nor do they assert that they had. 
Nor did the individuals with whom they had 
a confereice “regret that in their circular they 
had not been more explicit.” Mr. Colver in- 
quires, “Is there nothing eficial here?” We 
auswer unequivocally, There is nothing, except 
what he has interpolated. To the best of our 
knowledge, and according to his own first 
quotation from the report of the Georgia Del- 
egation, the phrase “in their circular” is not| 
to be found in that report. The circular was | 
“ official.” This interpolation however, though | 
the most obvious, is also the most venial. | 
What chiefly makes the conference appear to | 
have been “ official ” is Mr. Colver's carrrat- | 
zine the word “ Boarp,” which makes the | 
word doubly emphatic, and gives to ita mean- | 
ing which’ the Georgia Delegation never | 
intended to say, nor have they said, that they had | 
an interview with the *Boarp,” in their | 
| “official capacity.” The individuals whom they 
| met, they met as individuals ; and these indi-| 
| viduals acted avowedly for themselves alone, in | 
| giving an explanation which they thought to} 
jbe due respecting a matter which from the | 
| first had concerned them only in their private | 
capacity. There is no truth, therefore, in the | 
assertion that “these” (“the Board”) “bad | 
fully and officially committed themselves.” | 


| Nor is there a “controversy, in reality, be- | 


|tween the Board and their proteges of tlc | 
| Soutl:.” (6) 





| 


Similar remarks would be true, if it were 
important to make them, in regard to other 
alleged contradictions or inconsistencies be- 
tween statements of the South and of the 
North. Rightly interpreted, according to their 
real meaning and intent, and with such abate- 
ments as Christian charity and sound seuse 
are always ready to make for the diversity of 
men’s minds and their different points of ob- 
servation, they will be found to involve as few 
and unimportant discrepancies as will ordina- 
rily appear when intelligent nen give honest 
sestimony on a complicated subject. (7) 

The third and fourth charges concern “ de- 
mands” of the South. “They” (members of 
the Board) “ had signed these documents un- 
der a demand of the South that they should 
not remain neutral;” “the signing of said 
documents was a satisfactory compliance with 
their demands;” and “ this act, though done 
in their individual capacity, did nevertheless 
as effectually pledge the Board as though it 
had been in their official capacity.” If by a 
“demand of the South” be meant a demand 
made by southern brethren in conference with 
members of the Board at Baltimore, the rep- 
resentation is false. If any thing said in 
southern papers, or done or said by southern 
bodies, be meant, as having turned us aside 
from our own independent and voluntary 
course, the statement is equally 
There was, in reality no demand. Whatever 
may have been previously said, written, or 
published, no demand reached the Convention, 
or the members of the acting Board. There 
was an utter disclaiming of all demands from 
the South, in private and in public, in confer- 
ence and in Convention. And hence there 
was no “satisfactory compliance with their 
demands,” nor any “act” which could be con- 
strued into a “pledge” or comunittal of the 
Board in favor of such a compliance. (8) 


untrue, 


We come now to the fifth charge, “ That 
the signers of those documents obtained their 
election by rraup.” “If those documents 
did not mean what the South (in the caucus 
with them in whieh they were ratified and 
signed) were given to understand they meant; 
then the South were imposed on. On the 
other hand, if they did mean whut, indeed, 
appears upon their face, and what the South 
say they meant, then the Northern voters who 
were not permitted to be privy to the bargain, 
&c., were subjects of deception and imposi- 
tion.” “To venture into such a@ caucus at 
such a time was suspicious ard imprudent. 
To sell the cause of missions to slavery when 
they were in it, was still worse ; and then to 
conceal that compromise from the North, till 
they had secured their election, was most 
dishonorable and unjust.” “I insist upon resig- 
nation.” As to “venturing inlo such a caucus,” 
those of the undersigned who were present 
at the conference with southern brethren, 
affirm, that the conference was neither de- 
signed to have, nor did it have in fact, in any 
sense whatever, the character of a “caucus.” 
There was no discussion of the subject of sla- 
very, there were no “ pledges,” there was no 
agreement nor compromise, expressed or im- 
plied, in regard to the voting at the approach- 
ing election. That was a matter for each 
voter to decide in his own way for himselfi— 
Those who were concerned in originating the 
conference, took this view of the subject from 
principle, and not as a subterfuge: they stated 
it explicitly at the meeting ; and all present 
acquiesced in its correctness. To make our 
Aactecmion on this point as full and unequiv- 
ocal as possitte, and to silence all cavilling, 
we aver, that our brethren from the South, with 
whom we met in conference, could not have right- 
fully accused us of violating any obligation en- 
tered into with them by us, either expressly or by 
implication, had we voted in any conceivable way 
different from what they may have expected. Such 
was our understanding of the case. Freedom 
of elections we have maintained, and always 
intend to maintain, to its most unrestricted 
extent. So much truth is there in the asser- 
tion, so strenuously insisted on, that the 
“caucus” pledged their votes at the ensuing 
election. (9) 

In regard to “selling the cuuse of missions 
to slavery” and “concealing it from the North 
ull we have secured our election,” we decline 
all rejoinder save the naked aud calm assever- 
ation, that OF THE CRIMES OF CORRUPTION, AND 
BRIBERY, AND FRAUD, WE ARE INNOCENT. (10) 

As it respects “ resignation,” we have sought 
office of no man, we betray trust for no man.— 
When He who “has counted us worthy, put- 
ting us into (this) ministry,” shall dispose the 
hearts of His servants to commit the service 
to other hands, we will then give back the 
trust as freely as we received it. Till then 
we stand in our lot.(11) 

One charge yet remains ; “ the application 
of this new Convention test;” “the open 
voting but new ticket managing of the Conven- 
tion.” “Such a specimen of chicanery 
and double-dealing has been exhibited as is 
scarcely to be found in the transactions of 
mere worldly politicians, and utterly un- 
worthy the character of disciples of Christ.” 
“Just before the voting time came, a new 
ticket was indusiriously circulated by Prof. 
Bacon (one of the most active of the northern 
compromisers) and others; which new ticket 
was carefully conformed to the compromise 
test.” “In this way the arrangement was 
carried out.” Now whatever may be thought 
of the “ new ticket,” the undesigned neither ad- 
vised it, nor made it, nor printed it, nor distribut- 
ed it, nor adoptedit. “Prof. Bacon” affirms 
that when a few copies of it were placed in 
his hands, “they were shown to a few individ- 
uals, possibly three or four, whom he casually 
met, merely as a curiosity; and that early on 
the following day, apprehensive lest the fact 
of their being seen iu his hands might lead 
some to suppose that he had had some knowl- 
edge or ageucy in getting it up, he look the 
precaution to go to several persons, among 
whom were Mr. Galushe, Mr. Colver, and 
others, and state lo them that he had no con- 
cern in the matter, And they all, with much 





apparent sincerity, disclaimed all suspicion that 
he had had any agency in tt.” Let those who 
read, make the comment. (12) 


We here rest our cause. We have reviewed 
one by one the unfounded charges that have 
been alleged against us, and Jiave passed by 
none that for any canse seemed entitled to 
our consideration. We have done it dis- 
passionately, without equivocation or mental 
reservation, aud on our individual responsi- 
bility. Allusions have necessarily been made 
to doings of the Convention and of the Board, 
but our object bas been, simply, to vindicate 


private character; aud for this reason we 


subscribe our several names. {1°}) 


Dantet Suagp, 
Barnas Sears, 
Wituram Hacer, 
Eerxezern Turesuer, 
Joet S. Bacos, 
SoLromon Pic. 


Boston. Feb. 5, 1842. 








1. This is begging the question, with a ven- | 
jgeance. With one single exc eption, the Board 
jis exonerated in my numbers? 
from this case of official delinquency, it wad 
proved that the present Hoard Aas ifs being by 
| virtue of a pledge of continued fellowship with | 
| slave-holders and of condemnation ef all those 


And yet aside and funds, a 


as an answer, 


which these demands were made and endorsed 
by a threat to withhold further co-operation 
ud their consent to a re-clection of 
the former Board, which document did Teach 
that Board, and they sent, with the writtes 
signature of 


Selomon Peck, their “* cireular" 


To this the Georgia Committee 


| churches and brethren who refuse to fellowship | again rejoined, exptessing ** surprise that the 
{them as guilty ofan mvasion of the prerogatives | Board should think it a satisfactory answer to 


| of Jesus Christ, and also by the perpetration of | their address." 


junqualitied fraud. These individuals may if 
| they please, think it ought to be exonerated, 
ibut to assert that (save in this case) it was 
jexonerated im my numbers indicates great 
| boldness, to say the least. 

2. This is a convenient (if not satisfactory) 
|method fur the accused to dispose of charges 
jagaiust them. That they have not been back- 
| ward to ‘‘atlirm’’ must be admitted. But that 
| they have not even effirmed with ‘directness 

will be seen by the next paragraph. 

3. Will the reader carefully notice what they 
deny in this paragraph. Do they deny a doc- 
ument which was iatended to condemn &e?. 
(For that was the charge.) Not at all; but 
they deny that they ‘‘intended”? &e. Is that 
*‘direct?’? Now it may be ditlicult to preve 
precisely what they had in their hearts in sign- 
ing that document. But this I affinn with ‘di, 
rectness’? and ‘‘dispassionately,”’ if that was 
not their intention, they were the subjects of 
a very gross imposition, and if they have not 
yet discovered that imposition, they exhibit an 
obtuseness of intellect which renders them in- 
competent to be entrusted with our Missionary 
affairs, and if they have discovered it and sul- 
fered it to go on over the sanction of their 
names working its mischief, till this time, then 
are they utterly unworthy of trust. Can these 
individuals sincerely affirm that such a doc- 
ument was necessary to (merely) ‘ make 
known to their brethpen ef the South who and 
what they were (mor Rdirectness?)(thet is) that 
they ‘were what and where they always had 
been? Who that has ever read that document 
can believe it? 

4. True it was reported. But that false re- 
port originated with the Christian Watchman, 
and though it was discovered and disproved, 
yet he had not the magnanimily to correct it, 

5. Very well, here we have it; the official 
circular ofthe Board had failed to give satisfac- 
tion, and the South demanded more. But i 
was, probably, deemed unsafe officially to say 
more. The Board then sent their agent, Dea- 
con Lincoln, to have a personal interview with 
their Southern brethren, and he said enough to 
satisfy them. But as he was not officially in- 
structed to say it, though they were so far satis- 
fied with what he said, that they would take no 
further action in the premises until they would 
meet them at Baltimore, and to give them this 
satisfaction, these individuals now assure us, 
was their object in attending the ‘fraternal 
conference’ at Baltimore, ‘‘at which the do- 
cument was presented and adopted.”’ 

This document speaks for itself, and though it 
may be inferred from it, ‘*who and what the 
signers of it were,’’ yet it does not purport to 
speak of that; but to set forth in a very impos- 
ing and forma] manner the guilt and condemna- 
tion of those churches and brethren, who refuse 
to commune with slave-holders; and for its 
sentiments these ‘*individuals,’’ as signers of 
it, are responsible; whatever mental reserva- 
tions they might have had at the time of sign- 
ing it, and that odious document with other 
opinions’ and assurances given in connection 
with it (the Southern delegates assure us), was 
the price of Southern co-operation—Southern 
funds and of their re-election. And yet, in the 
opinion of these *‘individuals,’’ ** the Board is 
exonerated!!’’ Really, if they were any way 
interested in the matter, one would be tempted 
to think them over charitable. 

6. In this paragraph I am implicitly charged 
with having made incorrect quotations from 
Southern documents, and directly with a venial 
quotation. This is a grave charge. But if 
true, in the opinion of these individuals, it was 
certainly in their power to have established it, 
by something more than their assertion. They 
have, or have had, all the documents from 
which I have quoted. Why do they not show 
wherein I have misquoted? The fact is, it is 
not in their power to give even an additional 
quotation from any document from which J 
have extracted, which shall change the aspect 
of the extract. __ , 

As to interpolation there is none; the quota- 
tion to which they allude is perfectly correct. 
But their mistake consists in their paying no 
attention to my quotation; but have lit upon 
my argument from the quotation (which I had 
given), in which I use nearly the words of the 
quotation (but, probably, without intention or 
thought), the word ** circular *’ is substituted, 
for the word ‘ correspondence:’’. but, it is in 
my argument from the correct quotation which 
is just above it; and besides, the change of the 
word does not change the sense at all, as their 
cizcular was, the defined correspondence of 
which the South had complained, and for the 
failure of which to give them satisfaction, they 
(the Board) gave them this document as evi- 
dence of their regret. Will these individuals 
deny, that their ** correspondence ’’ was as of- 
ficial as their ‘*circular?’? And here ends in 
perfect smoke, their grave charge of “‘veNIAL 
interpolation ’’—in a distinction without a diffe- 
rence, and in mistaking the argument for the 
quotation. ‘* Shade of Daniel, retire!’’ 

The reader must have smiled at their remarks 
about my “ capitalizing the word Board,’’ in- 
timating that that changes its meaning; that is, 
as they would have us understand, the word in 
capitals would be understood as meaning the 
Board, while if left in small letters, it would 
have been understood as meaning individual 
members of the Board. This is a specimen of 
logic, of which smaljler minds would not be 
proud. 

Again these individuals affirm that the Geor- 
gia delegation had no conference with the for- 
mer board of Foreign Missions, nor do they 
assert that they had; and again they affirm that 
the Georgia delegation never intended to say 
nor have they said that they had an interview 
with ‘* Board *’ in their ‘* oficial’? capacity. 
Now what knowledge they have of what the 
Georgia delegation ‘* intended’? 1 know not, 
since these individuals could sign a document. 
the labored object of which was to condemn 
** certain churches’? without intending any such 
thing. I will be careful how I meddle with 
men’s ‘* intentions.’’ I leave that to the marvel- 
lous intention faculty of those individuals. But 
I do know what the Georgia delegation said, 
viz: Upon a conference of your delegates with 
the former Boarp (Board) of Foreign Missions 
they seemed seriously to regret, &c. This 1s 
precisely what they said, and insaying this they 
are at direct issue with what these ‘ individ- 
uals’? ** affirm ’’—point blank issue. 

Perhaps an oseape is intended by their add- 
ing the words ‘* in its official capacity.’’ B 
| this I suppose, we are to understand that the 
Board has two capacities—the one official, and 
the other unofficial, and the labor of these 
‘* individuals ’’ seems to be to charge the bad 
acts of the Board to their unofficial ** capa- 
city.’? But the public may be slow to perceive 
the difference, or if they do, it may strike them 
that the acts of the Board in its unofficial capa- 
city somewhat aflect character in its *‘ official 
capacity.”’ This double ‘* capacity ’’—double 
dealing and double talk (Northern and South- 
eru talk), which has thrown more than a ‘* sus- 
picion’’ around both the Board and around 
those individuals, and filled the hearts of thou- 
sands with sadness, and which has put in jeo- 
pardy the precious cause of Missions. 

The closing sentence of this paragraph is 
somewhat amusing, over the direct contradic- 
tion between them and the Georgia delegation. 
‘* Nor is there any controversy in reality, be- 
tween the Board and their protegés of the 
South.”’ 

7. These “‘ individuals ’’ are sure to have no 
disagreement with the South. Their knowl- 
edge of Southern * intention,’’—their power to 
discern the ‘‘ real’? (not apparent) ‘ mean- 
ing ’’—their ‘*Christian charity and sound 
sense ’’ are sure to bring the South out night, 
just rizht, and the same peculiar faculties are as 
sure to bring the abolitionist out just wrong. 

8. True the Southern demands, in form, nev- 
er reached that Convention. But why did they 
not reach it? Simply because they had before 
jreached, not the individual members, but the 
jacting Board; and those demands had been 
met and complied with by the doings in the pri- 
| vate caucus, which preceded the session of the 
|Convention. The assertion of these individuals 
j that no demands had ever reached the acting 
| Board, I pronounce to be utterly untrue; and 
|to prove the truth of this assertion I refer the 
| reader to a communication from the Executive 
|Commitize of the Baptist Convention of the 

















State of Georgia to the Baptist Board of For-| 


jeign Missions, dated Penfield, Ga., Oct. 10, 
}1#40, and signed B. M. Sands, Chairman; in 


And the Seuthera delegates 
| subsequently testify that these demands were 
| satisfac torly met by the « ompromise duc uments 
jand by the ** behe! expressed in connection with 
j this paper’’ (compromise document) that the 
| leading abolitionists would be left off from the 
} Various Boards.”" And yet these * individuals ** 
j have the audacity to ** affirm "* that ne demands 
leve rreached the members of the acting Board 
j|L am astonished and grieved at the pertinacity 
with which this off-refuted assertion is made 
And what renders it the more surprising ts that 
| these individuals chad the official documents 
proving all this before them, carefully queted ia 
my numbers, to which they were making a 
full’ reply. But these they have beea enn. 
fal not to notice; and they have been concealed, 
with apparent design, from the readers of the 
| Watchman, Verily their cause must be des. 
| perate, to demand a procedure like this, Where 
will this dark business end ? 
| 9. In this paragraph these individuals find 
very convenient again to affirm, that the object 
of the secret caucus was not a caucus: that its 
object was very good, and that all that they 
did m it was very good, and that no pledges 
were given, &c. &e., and all this might be very 
well, but unfortunately for them, the documents 
they gave and signed im that caucus are pub. 
lished over their signatures ; and are pledges of 
most fearful and obnoxious import (saving their 
**intentions’’) and the southern delegates have 
told us what was the object and effect of those 
documents. But the documents themselvés, or 
what the southern delegates said of them, they 
are careful not to give us. Really, if these in. 
dividuals suppose such evasive quibbling will lift 
them ‘‘ above suspicion,’’ they must have pecu- 
liar faith. 

10. This ‘* asseveration’’ of ** innocence’’ js 
a little too **naked,.’’ Whether it is quite as “dis. 
passionate’’ is doubtful. That southern funds, 
and southern consent to their election was the 
accorded price of those documents, the southern 
delegates have unequivocally testitied. That 
this secret adjustment was carefully concealed 
from the abolitionist voters of the North, until 
afier their election, they dare not deny ; and if 
this was not obtaining their election by fraud, 
then fraud is not fraud. I will not extend these 
notes by quoting the report of the southern del- 
egates in this place ; it will be seen by turning 
to the Reflector of Sept. 1, 1841, or to No, 3 of 
*« Charges refuted,"’ in the Reflector of Dec. 8, 
184}. 

11. If pertinacrty (in all cases) isa virtue, then 
these ‘‘ individuals’? have one redeeming trait, 
12. How admirably that finishing touch of 
jesuitical management in which by the aid of 
the ** new ticket’’ ** all the known abolitionists 
were left off from the Board,’’ is here disposed 
of ! Who shall entertain a doubt of this? Here 
is affirmation affirmed. ‘* Joel S. Bacon’ af. 
firms, that ** Prof. Bacon affirms’’ that (though 
he ** neither advised it, nor made it, nor printed 
it, nor pisrRipuTeD it, nor adopted il,’’) yet 
because it had been in his hands, he feared that 
he might be suspected of having some agency 
in the inatter, (it was seen in my hands—why 
did not I have the same fear?) and to prevent 
it, **he took the precaution to go to several 
persons, among whom were Mr. Galusha, Mr, 
Colver, and others, and state to them that he 
had had no concern in the matter ; and they 
all, with much apparent sincerity, disclaimed 
all suspicion that he had had any agency in it,”’ 
Now I will enter no disclaimer for Mr. G. But 
so far as I am concerned 1 pronounce this a 
falsehood, having no foundation whatever in 
truth. I did suspec: him a¢ the time, and never, 
to my knowledge, uttered ond word of dis- 
claimer of that suspicion. The first knowledge 
that 1 had, that Mr. Bacon had any thing to 
do with that ticket I obtained in the followi 
manner. [ entered a pew where he was stand- 
ing, and stood beside him. He was holding his 
hat on the top of the seat Before him. He 











what he appeared to be doing at the time, but 
Texpressed no satisfaction with that apology, 
nor did I have any. From what I had seen of 
Mr. B. at the meeting I expected that such a 
man, engaged in such a work, would make such 
an apology. Indeed the fact that he made 
an apology at all to me, at the time, betrayed 
a consciousness of guilt. I noticed, too, that 
when he took out one for me, a number re- 
mained, not ‘in his hand,’’ but in his hat. It 
may well be said, ‘* Let those who read make 
the comment.’’ 

13. And what does it all amount to? Why, 
that these individuals, three months after con- 
viction, have on their own ‘individual re- 
sponsibility’’ ‘*dispassionately’’ **without equiv- 
ocation or mental reservation,’’ entered a plea 
of not guilty; and severally and individually 
affirmed, with the additional affirmation of Pro- 
fessor Bacon, that their plea is a good one. 

As these individuals have disclaimed all 
mental reservation, I trust I shall be pardoned 
for supposing that they have ‘intended’? what 
is set forth in this **document”’ to which they 
have severally affixed their names. 

NatHanier Coivenr. 


First Baptist Church, Boston, 
[Continued from our last.] 

The immediate successor of Mr. Grosvenor, 
as pastor of this church, was the Rev. Wm. 
Hague. He. was installed Feb. 5th, 1831. Ue 
continued pastor more than six years, being 
dismissed in June, 1837. During this period 
the church was prosperous, united and happy. 
The labors of Bro. H. were ofien blessed to 
the conversion of sinners; one hundred and 
ninety were by him baptized, and inducted 
into the fellowship of this church. Fifty-one 
were received during the same period by let- 
ter. Const were made to the 
congregation. The termination of a ministry 
so useful, and so highly esteemed, was mat- 
ter of deep regret to all. It was especially so, 
to the younger members of the church, those 
whom he had led to the Saviour, and buried 
in baptism, and watched and fed as the lambs 
of the fluck. The raptures of their “ first 
love,” and all the scenes of thew religioes 
history, had been associated with him, their 
loved and faithful pastor. They thought no 
one could fill his place, and for a time were 
quite unreconciled to his leaving. But they 
have since learned that whatever occurs in 
the providence of God, is ordered by him for 
wise purposes. While they were doubting 
and desponding, the Lord was overruling 
events with reference to one, who, little 
dreaming what was in reserve for him, en- 
dured for a tine the severe discipline of ad- 
verse providences, which were evidently de- 
signed the better to fit him for the new and 
important field he was destined to oceupy. 

Scarce three months bad elapsed after the 
dismissal of Mr. Hague, before the Rev. 
Rollin HL Neale was unanimously invited to 
become the pastor of the church. This invita- 
tion being accepted, he was installed, Sept 
| 27, 1637, and by the blessing of Heaven, bas 
| enjoped the warm affection and united sup- 
| port of his people until the present time 
| During the first year of his ministry, the 
leburch was blessed with special manifesta- 
| tions of the divine favor. Eighty-seven per- 
|sons were baptized, and forty were received 
| into fellowship by letter. 

Gracious influences have deseended upon 
| themn since, now as the silent dew, now as the 
|geutle rain. The year, ending Sept, 1640, 
|was marked with unusual prosperity to thes 
| people. Seventy-five were added to thew 
|number. They are now again, as our readers 
| are aware, enjoying a precious revival. The 
baptismal font is required to be filled, and its 
| waters are disturbed, every succeeding Sab- 
‘bath. The brethren acknowledge that the 
hand of God is clearly to be traced, through 
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their whole history. They feel that He has 
laid them under infinite obligations; and to a 
great extent, they have made a new consecra- 
tion of themselves, their property, and their 
influence, to his service. For years past they 
have been accustomed to the social prayer 
meeting, Which has ordinarily been well at- 
tended and improved. Occasionally they have 
devoted a day to special prayer, and in all 
these social meetings they are free und famil- 
iar. There is in the associations of this 
church po distinctions of caste—no recogni- 
tion of rank. Persons of the humblest em- 
ployments, and most limited advantages, here 
receive the cordial hand of fellowship, aud are 
admitted to every common privilege. The 
principles of democracy, which the Baptists 
commenced with in America,are by this church 
scrupulously and conscientiously carried out. 
The consequence is, that their peace + not 
disturbed by jealousies, heart burnings, and 
alienations. They dwell in harmony, and 
serve in love. 

The interest taken by this church in enter- 
prises of benevolence bas always been deep 
and unanimous. ‘They have annually and 
liberally contributed to the various objects 
whose claims the churches of this region 
generally are wont to regard; and have 
learned from experience, as well as inspira- 


toa want of kindness in those who have re- 
proved them for their sin. ‘The position 
which such have occupied is that of cowering 
to the guilty, and of abuse toward the faithful 
servants of God. It is ofien painful to listen 
to sweeping declarations of this kind, which 
go directly to charge the blame of all the hos- 
tility which was awakened by the faithful 


reproofs of Christ and his apostles to their 
That those who 





unkindness or imprudence. , 
lare struggling with the giant vices of the day 
»serv proof fe bsence 
| have never deserved reproof tor the a —s 
| of that grace you have so well commended, 
Neither do I object to its being 


| will not say. 
and reproved, but I do say, spare 


pointed out f 
| me from the madness of conservatism, 

Like soft smooth oil out-burning other fires. 

Its praises may be sounded in the Devil's 
trumpet, but its injurious tendency will be 
deprecated by all the good, and in the end will 
be despised by the bad. Yours truly, 

2 Coninruians 12: 15. 

The following communication, from a high- 
ly esteemed brother in the ministry, contains 
suggestions, the importance of which will be 
readily admitted, and whtch we are pleased 
to see are admirably fitted to enforce the sen- 
timents we have expressed in our leading edi- 
torial. 





tion, that “there is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth.” We are happy iv being author 
ized to state, in this connection, that with 
searee an exception, they are the avowed ene- 
mies of oppression and the warm friends of 
the slave. 

For 30 years they have sustained a flour- 
ishing Sabbath school, which now embraces 
$2 teachers, and 240 scholars. The present 
Superintendent is Thomas P. Foster. 

The house of worship, occupied by this 
church, isa neat edifice, measuring 70 feet by 
67, and located at the corner of Hanover and 
Union streets. Its inside arrangement and 
finish comfort and convenience 
with elegance and good taste. The only dif- 
ficulty with it is, its limited dimensions. For 
several years it has been, on all pleasant Sab- 
baths, filled to overflowing; and now, the 
aisles, as well as the slips, are constantly oc- 
eupied. The house ought certainly to be en- 
larged, and we have no doubt that soon it will 
be. We understand it is in contemplation to 
purchase and remove the block of stores in its 
rear, and extend its length. 

We conclude this article with some inter- 
esting statistics, in observing which it will be 
remembered that this church is the mother of 
all the Baptist churches in the city. Within 
the last four years, she has contributed her 
quota to form three new churches, Her 
present number of members is 505. Of these 
27 remain, who were received during the 
ininistry of the venerable Dr, Stillman; 3, 
who were received in 1811, when the church 
was destitute of a pastor, and were baptized by 
Dr. Baldwin; 27, who were received during 
the ministry of Mr. Winchell; 14, received 
under Mr. Grosvenor’s; 134, received under 
Mr. Hague’s; and 288, received under Mr. 
Neale’s. 

May the smiles of Heaven still be vouch- 
safed to this ancient and beloved church. May 
the flame of devotion ever burn brightly on 
her altar, and her sanctuary be the birth 
place of souls, even until the end of time. 


combine 


Home Missions, 


The Treasurer’s Report of this Society for 
the last month, is the communication for- 
warded us this week from its Secretary. We 
regret to say that its insertion in full Would 
occupy more space than we can consistently 
command, amidst all the other matters which 
crowd for admission into this number of our 
paper. We will give of it the following ab- 
stract. Amount of contributions from the 
State of 


New Hampshire, $34.33 
Vermont, 25.00 
Massachusetts, 21.50 
Rhode Island, 30.00 
New York, 1,116.60 
North Carolina, 253.00 
Ohio, 39.75 

Total amount, $1,573.43 


“The subscriber respectfully requests the 


The Revival in Boston. 


Will the editor adinita few thoughts upon 
the above named subject, from oue who lives 
in the country? Sometimes én viewing an 
object, there isan advantage in occupying a 
position at some little remove from it. You 
will not suppose that we have looked upon 
the present extraordinary movement with no 
more than common interest. Weare too sen- 
sible of the extenc?:d and controlling influence, 
for good or evil, which goes out from our 
metropolis, not to feel the liveliest concern in 
whatever gives character to that influence. 
We are too deeply sensible of our indebted- 
ness to the liberality of our brethren in Bos- 
ton, in affording timely aid to many of our 
once feeble churches, and our still greater 
indeltedness for that liberalizing influence by 
which we have been encouraged and aided in 
our career of improvement, and enterprise, 
and moral efficiency, not to rejoice when they 
rejoice, and weep when they have cause to 
wee). 

Considerations of this character will excuse, 
if need be, the few thoughts which we have to 
offer. 

It need not be said, that we rejoice to know 
that the Lord is pouring out his Spirit upon 
the churches in Boston—especially upon those 
who are united to us bya common faith. We 
rejoice not only that souls are converted, but 
we see in it an omen for good, to our own, 
and many foreign lands. Nor would the wri- 
ter be pleased to see any human power or 
wisdom attempt the task of steadying the ark 
of God. Our prayer shall be, Lord, send by 
whom thou wilt send ;—if Clirist is successful- 
ly preached we therein rejoice. 

The particular thought which we wish to 
express is, that while the people rage and 
imagine a vain thing, the children of God 
should possess that wisdom which is pure, 





peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 


mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. At a time like the pres- 
eut, how needful that this heaven-born princi- 
ple be possessed in large measure by every 
Christian heart. Then will those who may 
differ in judgment still be united in spirit ;— 
the mind will not be unduly influenced by 
passing events;—none will think of them- 
selves nore highly than they ought to think ;— 
the enemy will have no occasion to speak 
reproachfully, and however highly any may 
esteem Paul or Apollos, it will only be as 
ministers by whom they have believed. 

Of the peculiar style of preaching adopted 
by the distinguished individual who has been 
the subject of so much remark, and we doubt 
not the instrument of much good, we have no 
oceasion to speak, That God smiles upon 
and blesses a plain and direct presentation of 
his truth, there can be no doubt. Brethren 
who have heard him often have already 
furmed their own opinions. But does it not 
become us all, passing by whatever is human, 
to honor the sovereignty of Divine grace in 
setting home to the conscience and making 





Secretaries of the following missionary bodies 
to forward him, by mail, at as early a date as 
consistent, after publication, the annual re- 
ports of those bodies for 1841, viz: 

Baptist Conventions of Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, North and South Carolina, Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

General Association of Kentucky, Ilinois 
River and Northern Associations in Illinois ; 
Franklin Missionary Society in Missouri, and 
Domestic Missionary Society in Louisiana.” 

Bengamin M. Hint, Cor. Sec. 


“The Right Spirit.” 

We cheerfully admit the following crit- 
icism, Lut we stand corrected, not in the 
sentiment we designed to convey, and which 
the paragraph, read in connection, doubtless 
did convey to the mind of every one by whom 
the article was perused, but merely in the 
form of the expression as an independent 
clause. It is generally true that goodness, 
(kindness) will subdue even an enemy; i.e. 
this is the natural effect of goodness, And 
our mode of expressing this truth, is the com- 
mon mode of expressing abstract truths 
among all writers. Instances of it abound in 
the Scriptures, Still, the communication be- 
low is all true, and its sentiments worthy of 
particular regard. They correspond exactly 
with what we have already expressed in other 
editorials. 


Por the Christian Reflector. 
. , 
Dear Baorues,—tIn your article last week 


effectual, the truths of the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God? God has given the cheer- 
ing pledge that his word shall not return uu- 
to him void; and every age has verified the 
faithfulness of him who hath promised. 

Is there not danger, in the midst of such 
scenes as are passing, of relaxing our hold 
upon this great fundamental principle of our 
faith? And with this principle in full view, 
and under the inspiring influence of this gra- 
cious promise, may not Christians in ali places 
blessed with the ministry of the word, who 
will prepare themselves for it, and bring their 
tithes into the store-house, expect the blessing 


of God? And, I submit, if there be not dan- 
ger of despising the heaven appointed means 
of saving men, when special stress is laid 
upon that which is particular, Is there not 
danger that a sickly and inefficient piety may 
spring up upon soil that is warmed, not ex- 
clusively by the genial influence of the all- 
quickening Spirit, but in part, at least, by artifi- 
cial means? Is there not danger that amid 
the din of excited, and it may be to some ex- 
tent, party feeling, some of the most esteemed 
and valued members of our congregations and 
who were not far from the kingdom, may be 
driven back into darkness and the shadow of 
spiritual death. 


“The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realins of noise and strife.’* 


Is there not some reason to fear , that or- 
dinary, daily, and habitual effort to save men, 
will become less vigorous ; and the sentiment 
gain currency that the special blessing of God 





on The Right Spirit,” (which I highly ap- 
prove in the main) there is one sentence 
which is unguarded and needs correction. Tt 
is this, “Men will resist wrath, anger anc 
power, but goodness they cannot resist, it finds 
ts way to the heart and conscience and does 
its work.” Now this is not true. Men do re- 
sist goodness. They have resisted it in God— 
Christ, and all his apostles and prophets. I 
fully concur in the sentiments which you have 
so well expressed in favor of 
and gentleness in all that Christians or Min- 
isters have to say to their fellow men under 
all circumstances. But in this estimate of the 
results of kinduess you were too sanguine. It 
sometimes fails to win, nay, it sometimes 
awakens even murderous hostility though 
t comes gushing from the kind heart of Je- 
: from his guileless lips. 1 
might not have noticed this inaceuracy in 
your excellent remarks, but that within this 
lew years past, I have been so often disgusted 
at the disingenuous efforts of certain self-con- 
ceived conservatives, to charge the angry 
of the ungodly, of infidels, of ruin- 
Sellers, of slave-holders and pro-slave 


Sus, and dropping 


leclings 


ry men 


kindness | 


is dependent upon protracted meetings, tlinerant 
preaching or some peculiarity of style, which 
propriety has excluded from the ordinary 
services of the sanctuary. At least is there 
| not occasions to be much on our guard against 
such a tendency ? 

These things are merely suggested. Our 
brethren, I am sure, will not be uninterested 
to know, that as many eyes are directed to- 
wards them, so many prayers ascend for them. 
We will all strive, with increasing prayerful- 
jnhess and diligence, to gather the good into 
vessels, and if there be bad, we will cast it 
away. 





| [The following communication was acci- 
| dentally delayed by the writer of it, It would 
| have appeared earlier, had it been earlier re- 
| ceived.) 


“) . ‘ . - 
‘Second Baptist Church in Worcester. 
| The faet that a new Baptist church was 
constituted in Worcester, Mass., Dee., 28, 1841, 
jhas before been published in the Reflector, 
| but a more particular notice ought to be taken 


of this important occurrence. 
| 


Ninety-eight members united in forming 
this church. 

The public exercises took place in 
| meeting house of the First Church, and were 
as follows: 
| Reading the Scriptures by Eld. Andrew 
Pollard of Holden, Introductory prayer by 
Eld. A. S. Lyon of Oxford, Sermon by Eld. 
John Grafton, 


Jennings of Consecrating 


prayer by Eld. Abisha Samson of Worcester, | . 


Fellowship of the churches by Eld. S. B. 


Swaim of Worcester, Address to the church | sien of dil 


by Eld. H. Fittz of Millbury, Closing prayer by 
| Eld. W. C. Richards of N. E. Village. 

| Of these exercises it may be justly said, 
jthey were appropriate and adapted to do 
good. The sermon by Bro. Jenuings was 
| founded on John xv. 8—* Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit: so shall ye 
| be my disciples.” The subject involved was 
well treated, and the effect of the discourse 
was good. The fellowship of the churches 
was expressed by Eld. Swaim in a solemn 
andaflectionate aud most faithful manner, and 
in a strain of surpassing eloquence. As with 
unaffected simplicity, he pointed out the char- 
acteristics which would be necessary in the 
new church to ensure the fellowship of their 
brethren, the value of the church grew upon 
the mind of the hearer, till his conviction of 
the necessity of such an organization as a 
chureh in this world of darkness and sin be- 
came overwhelming, and he was made to 
adore the wisdom and goodness which gave 
unto men such a blessing; and, while with 
anxious solemnity and concern and deep pa- 
thos, the speaker warned his brethren of the 
new church, of the dangers to which they 
were liable, and depicted those things un- 
christian which could not receive the fellow- 
ship of the churches represented in the 
Council, and told them plainly that, if these 
things should appear in them, that fellowship 
must be marred or utterly destroyed, the 
hearer trembled and sat in awe, and lifted 
earnest praye® to the Keeper of Israel for 
His safe protection of His flock on the earth, 
Then came such exhortation to the exercise 
of strong faith—such encouraging assurances 
of the ever watchful care of the great Head of 
the church over those who put their trust in 
Him, that all undue solicitude was swallowed 
up in confidence and hope in God. In this 
address the slave was not forgotten.—“If,” 
said the speaker, “ you, my brethren of this 
new church, shall neglect the cause of the 
oppressed, and shall not remember them 
that ure in bonds as bound with them, then 
this hand is not to be regarded as the pledge 
of fellowship from the churches represented 
in this eouneil. 

Br. Swaim was followed by Br. Fittz in an 
appropriate and scriptural address to the 
chureh, fraught with much of that good sense 
for which he is distinguished in his public 
performances. 

In this connection, a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of Baptists in Worcester, may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the Reflector. 

About thirty years ago, under the labors of 
Eld. Wm. Bently, now of Wethersfield, Conn., 
a Baptist interest was commenced in this 
town, and the church, consisting of about 
thirty members, was constituted in the year 
1812. The blessing of God has continuously 
rested upon that church to the present time. 
Its numbers had so increased, that three years 
ago, it was deemed advisable to take meas- 
ures for the establishment of another; but, 
owing to various providences, the work was 
delayed until the last fall, when, with the 
greatest harmony, a division was agreed upon, 
every member being left free to remain with 
the old church or to go with the new interest. 
Iu this movement the pastor, Eld. S. B. Swaim, 
whose ability and faithfulness had established 
for him the respect and affection of all, cheer- 
fully concurred and lent important aid. 1 
advert to these fuets fur the purpose of show- 
iug Unt, where wisdom and fraternal love 
control the members of a church, division may 
take place without injury to the individuals 
concerned, or to the character of the respec- 
tive parties, or to the general cause of Chris- 
tianity. For it has too often occurred that 
the origination of a church has been attended 
with so much of improper feeling, that an ob- 
serving community have been ready to ascribe 
it more to unholy causes than to a desire to 
enlarge the cirele of Christian influence. 

Among the pleasing indications of harmo- 
nious action between the two bodies, one is 
found in the fact that the new church has 
acknowledged the gift of a beautiful bible, 
presented by Col. Isaac Davis, and a costly, ele- 
gant set of communion plate, presented by 
Mr. Adolphus Morse, both members of the 
First church. 

The new church for the present year, wor- 
ship in the Town Hall, whose accommoda- 
tions are ample and convenient. The 
asseinbly is already respectable in number, 
and the prospects of the church are in all 
respects encouraging. Several persons have 
presented themselves as candidates for bap- 
tism. Eld. John Jennings of Grafion has 
been invited to become the pastor, and has 
accepted the invitation.—Com. 











Correction. 


The authorship of ‘*Onesimus’’ has been at- 
tributed to Professor Sears. It is no inore than 


honor, as we happen to know that he has not 
the least claim to it. Whois the author, we 
pretend not positively to know; but as it has 
been made a matter of so much speculation, we 
will suggest that it is probably no Northern 
Professor, but a gentleman residing south of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line—a very amiable man, 
with whom we have the pleasure of some ac- 
quaintance, and who we believe is a conscien- 
tious Christian. 


1c The following note from the author of 
“The Power of a Christian Church’? will we 
hope be perfectly satisfactory to him to whom 


will no doubt be pleased to find so much of it 
as is here communicated. 
Mr Eprror,—The reviewer of my essay is 





somewhere in this region. At any rate the 
article indicates Mormon insanity. 


| know of nothing more which needs to be done 
| with it, unless it be to send it to Chardon St. 
| Chapel, where all such matters belong, 
| 





the| Or rue Execurive 





| 
| 


right, that we should disabuse his name of such > 


Minutes 


Committers A. B.A.S 
CoNnvVENTION, 


Extracts from the 


The Committec met in Boston, at LaGrange 
Place, Nov. 17th, 1841. 

Reception of Missionary money. 

C. W. Denison presented to the Committee 
the sum of $92,00, received from the Church 
in Montrose, paid for missionary purposes; and 
stated that other moneys were in the posses- 
rent churches designed for the 
mission cause, as disconnected with Slavery. 
Other members of the Committee made similar 
statements. 

Whereupon, it was 

Resolved, That in receiving this money as the 
aimoners of the people of God, and in view of 
similar unappropriated missionary funds now in 
the hands of our Treasurer, and ofthe churches, 
we feel the solemn crisis to which we are evi- 
dently being led in the purposes of Divine Prov- 
idence, and, therefore, we will now offer spe- 
cial prayer to our Heavenly Father, humbly be- 
seeching Him to guide us wisely in all appro- 
priations of moneys committed to our care by the 
churches of Christ. 

The Committee thereupon suspended busi- 
ness, and unitedly bowed before the Lord. A 
deep solemnity, a peculiar sense of personal, in- 
creasing responsibility, appeared to rest on 
every heart. 

Proposal for Special Correspondence. 

After prayer, and further consultation, it was 
unanimously ‘ 

Resolved, That it is now expedient for this 
Committee to open a correspondence with va- 
rious brethren throughout the country, witha 
view to ascertain their opinions respecting the 
organization of a distinct General Union for 
benevolent objects. 

Resolved, That the result of all such corre- 
spondence shall be reported at as early a meet- 
ing as possible. 

Elds. Williams and Andrews appointed Agents. 

Resolved, that Eld, Gibbon Williams, of Mer- 
iden, N. H. and Eld. Erastus Andrews, of Hins- 
dale, N. H, be and are hereby appointed Agents 
for one year; the former to labor mostly in 
Vermont, the latter mostly in New Hampshire, 

Lelter from Br. Townsend. 

A letter was received and read from Br. 
Townsend, now a student in Hamilton Semina- 
ry, N. Y, stating his pressing need of aid. 

Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That an immediate appeal in his 
behalf be made through the Christian Reflector. 

Br. Townsend having stated in his letter that 
he has applied for aid to the Secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Education Society, Eld. E. 
Thresher, and has been refused ; Eld. Mason 
Ball, one of the Committee, stating, also, that 
to his knowledge moneys had been contributed 
to that Society with a view to aiding indigent 
colored young men as beneficiaries; it was fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the chairman of this Commit- 
tee be requested to ascertain whether or not 
Br. Townsend can be received under the patron- 
age of that Society. 

Moneys to Eld. Jacob Weston. 

Resolved, That all funds in the Treasury con- 
tributed toward the mission of Br. Weston in 
the West Indies, be paid over to him, notwith- 
standing his return to this country. 

Moneys to Br. Goddard. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer forward to Br. 
Goddard, a missionary in the East, all moneys 
in bis bands intended for Br. G’s support. 

Jany. 34,1842 Resolved, That our Correspon- 
ding Secretary, Eld C. P. Grosvenor, be appoint- 
ed an Agent to visit the churches to present 
the objects of the Convention where he in his 
Judgment may think proper. 

Attest. 
C. W. Denison, Recording Secretary. 





Dissolution of the Union. 


Absurd as was the idea of petitioning Con- 
gress for a dissolution of the Union, in and of 
itself, we think it must yet be conceded, that 
the authors of this singular measure have 
done an important service. The South has 
kept up an intolerable din of insulting bravado 
for the last ten years, and the grand chorus of 
their song has been a mock threat to dis- 
solve the Union. And now comes a petition 
from New England—from free and independ- 
ent citizens of Old Massachusetts, asking the 
very thing these vaunting braggadocios have 
threatened to give us, And, by the way, it is 
said that this petition is made up almost en- 
tirely of extracts from speeches of Southern 
members and declarations of slave-holders. 
But how is it received ?, Why the sensibilities 
of these Union-loving legislators were never 
so shocked since their nerves were strung 


together. A petition to dissolve the Union! 
Awful! Horrid! Even the member that 


presented it, though he be the venerable Ex- 
president of the Union, deserves castigation 
and expulsion, for having by such an act 
grossly insulted the House, and played the 
traitor to his country. They might have suf- 
fered it to pass asa joke, and given it only the 
attention of a smile; but no—simple men, 
they must cry so as to be heard in every nook 
aud corner of the land, that when they threat- 
ened a dissolution of the Union, they never 
meant what they said. The bare mention of 
such a thing, in a cool way, bgmem sane and 
sober as JVortherners are supposed always to 
be, is TREASON !—Wonder if they will ever re- 
peatthat threat. No:—not that, nor any other. 
As the editor of the Free American says— 
“The petition from Haverhill has spoilt all 
their powder; they have not a kernel of am- 
munition left.”. And for our part, we think it 
time their powder was spoilt. They have 
loaded that old piece ofordnance times enough. 
Every sensible man has known from the be- 
ginning what the Southerners have now in- 
advertantly acknowledged. We have for 
years understood the matter—understood it 
precisely as the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Courier aud Enquirer has de- 


lit refers. Being an ‘‘inquirer after truth’? he scribed it in the following paragraph. 


“When the South talks of dissolving the Union 
the subject is hardly worth discussing. The 





balance of benefit arising from the union accrues 


I presume the ‘‘Mormon Elder,’’ who is about | to the South, and this Southern men have by this 


i time learned so well that though their represen- 


| tatives in congress may now and then amuse 
| themselves by blustering and bullying on this 


I think you have said enough about it, and | subject their talk amounts to nothing, it isa 


| mere flash in the pan, worthy of no attention. 
| But if the North were once to talk seriously of 
dissolution, there would be occasion for deep 


or per-' snd careful thought by patriots and statesmen. 


| haps turn it over to Abby Folsom, whose | The North could live and do well without the 


| inspirations may enable 

which is written in an unknown tongue. 
| editors! I am sure they need to exercise pa- 
| tience—but sometimes, I suppose they laugh. 
| Well, no matter which. This Mormon inspir- 


her to interpret that | South. The South could not exist without the 
Poor | North. ‘Take care of people who pay before 


| they eat,”’ 


The excitement, however, which has been 


| produced by this Haverhill petition, kept up 


ed epistle is no laughing matter—and no matter | and controlled as it has been by Mr. Adams, 


lif you laugh. Yours truly. 


To our Readers. 


Want of space compels us to postpone much 


| 


number. 


is producing results yet more—fur more im- 
portant than that to which we have alluded. 
Our limits will not permit us to state these 
now at length; but we shall refer to the sub- 


valuable matter which we designed for this ject again. It is plain to be seen that all these 


|events are conspiring to make the national 


sentiment unanimous on the subject of slavery, | he charged some of the members with “tamper. 


and to hasten the overthrow of this vast sy s-| 


tem of iniquity. 


ing’? with Mr. Cushing, to induce him to take 
his place. This led to a very exciting conversa- 
| tron, then, and on the next day also; from which 


; | hett had suggested the matt 
| a The resolutions for censuring Mr. | - appeared that R . P 4 cite 








our national compact are recognized and | 


wicked are like the troubled sea, when it 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.” 


’ : 
Charles Dickens. 

This gentleman, so well known by his wri- 
tings, as “Boz,” receives attention enough, 
we are sure, to satisfy any Englishman. No 
doubt he is an interesting character, but the 
devotion of so much time, attention, expense, 
and, if the significant word be not too unbe- 
coming, “soft-soap,” to a foreign author of | 
light literature, strikes us, as not only a 
“waste of energy,” but a perversion of good 
taste and good seuse. 

He is so famous a character among us, 
however, that we will quote the following 
passage respecting him, for our readers, from 
the National Hygis. After minutely describing 
his personal appearance, the editor contin- 
ues— 

“In short, you frequently meet with similar 
looking young men, at theatres, and other 
public places, and you would infer that he found 
his enjoyments in the scenes of actual life, 
rather than in the retirement of a study; and 
that he would be likely to be about town and 
to witness those scenes which he describes, 
with such unrivalled precision and power. We 
believe it is well understood that he draws his 
characters and incidents less from imagination 
than from memory, depending for his resources 
less upon reflection and study, than upon obser- 
vation. His writings bear slight evidence of 
reading, and he seldom, if ever, quotes from 
books. His wonderful perceptions, his acute 
sensibility, and his graphic fancy, furnish the 
means by which his fame has been created. 

Mr. Dickens was born February 7th, 1812. 
He was therefore thirty years of age on Mon- 
day last. The early maturity of his genius and 
reputation, has but few parallels. May he long 
live to edify and. amuse the world, and to 
receive the reward of praise and emolument 
that is justly his due.”’ 


Triumph of J. Q. Adams. 


The New York Evangelist says,—* Massa- 
chusetts ought to welcome this gentleman to 
his home when the present session of Cen- 
gress closes, with some public demonstration 
of hearty confidence and applause for the 
effectual manner in which he has silenced the 
miserable croaking of violent men at the 
South, respecting the dissolution of the 
Union. The time is past when that threat of 
the South will have any other effect at the 
North than to create ridicule and contempt.” 





Dedication. 

The neat and commodious house of worship 
newly completed by the Baptist church and 
friends in Groton, was dedicated to the service 
of God on Wednesday, 2d inst. The order of 
services as follows: Reading the Scriptures, by 
Eld. O. Ayer, of Littleton; Introductory Prayer, 
by Eld. C. W. Reading of Townsend; Sermon, 
by Eld. R. Turnbull, of Boston; Dedicatory 
Prayer, by Eld. Parkhurst of Chelmsford; Con- 
cluding Prayer and Benediction, by the pastor. 
These exercises, being interspersed with appro- 
priate and well performed music by the union 
of the several choirs in town, were particular- 
ly interesting and listened to by a crowded and 
attentive audience.—Com. 





Seene in the Legislature. 


Friday, Feb. 11.—A spirited debate had just 
commenced on the petition of Williams Col- 
lege, for an appropriation of ¢15.000, when 


Miss Abigail Folsom, who is somewhat cele- 
brated in this community, entered the gallery, ia 
company with other females, and touk a seat 
at one of the private desks allotted to members 
and reporters. After Mr. Huntington had fin- 
ished his remarks, Mrs. F. arose in her seat, and, 
to the great astonishment of the whole House, 
raised her voice to the highest pitch, as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker— 

Speaker—(Probably mistaking the voice of 
Abigail for one of the members) Mr. Thomas 
of Charlestown has the floor. 

Abigail Folsom.—Mr. Speaker, I come here 
as a fiiend to humanity—I have much to say— 
much that deserves the solemn consideration of 
the assembled wisdom that I see here—[cries of 
order all over the House.]} 

Speaker.—The officers of the House are re- 
quested to preserve order. 

The Sergeant at Arms finally made his ap- 
pearance in the gallery, when the following 
dialogue took place. 

Sergeant at Arms.—Miss Folsom, you are out 
of order—if you remain here you must be silent. 
If you again interrupt the business of the House 
you will be promptly ejected. 

Miss Folsom.—May I inquire your name? 

S. A. A.—I am the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Legislature. ; . 

Mr. Stevens then placed one of his assistants 
near this singular woman, with express direc- 
tions to cause her to be removed froin the gal- 
lery if she again attempted to disturb the 
House. 





Congressional. 
Mr. Avams’ DEFENCE. 


He began by alluding to his painful position. 
He was to be tried on two sets of charges, and 
a large portion of his accusers and judges were 
disposed to deprive him of the necessary means 
of defending himself against either of them. 
As to the charge of treason, if he was guilty at 
all, it was as a principal. The English law 
knew no accessaries in cases of treason. All 
were principals. 

But look at the consistency of his accusers. | 
Both of them were disposed to believe him in-| 
sane a day or two before. But now they 
charged him with several capital crimes! Was 
it customary to charge insane persons with 
crime? Surely, if he was so, he was more de- 
serving of compassion than of punishment. He 


may expect to see heaving and boiling, ever | tion” 
and anon, until the fundamental principles of | 


Southern members illustrates the text—* The | grieved him to the soul 





then adverted to Gilmer’s offer to withdraw the | 
motion to censure, if he would withdraw the 
petition that presented the real issue—the total | 
exclusion of all petitions not agreeable to the | 
slaveholders on this floor. If they could get al 
solemn vote of censure upon a member of this 
House for presenting a petition, and thus intim-_ 
idate members from the discharge of their duty, | 
they thought the matter was settled. And soit} 
would be, till the people should take the matter) 
into their own hands, and come here, in the | 
words of a sublime poet of England, **besieg- 
jing, not beseeching.”’ = "7 
Had he yielded, the right of petition, the | 
habeas corpus, the jury trial, the sacred confi- | 
dence of the post office, the freedom of the 
press, and all the elements of civil liberty, as- 
sailed by the South, in his person, would have 
been sacrificed. He then wrung from Gilmer a 
tacit admission that he was present at the secret | 
| caucuses of Southern members, so often referred | 
to; and proceeded to show that the efforts to 
lremove him from the post of Committee on 
|foreign affairs was already commenced. Ast} 





| Richard Vernon, of the aforesaid county. 


i . | to Cushing, who had prompily declined having 
Adams have been laid on the table; and the! 


| petition, which waked all the lions, and caused 
jsuch an ominous shaking of manes, is reject. 
led. The “old man eloquent” from Quincy is 
‘ome torn to pieces yet, and probably not spe- 
cially alarmed. He will want but a few days! 
respite, before he will be sufficiently recruited | 


to smite the waters again, which the country | 


| any part in the proceediag. 


Mr. Adams then amused the House by read- 
ing some samples of the letters he was daily re- 
ceiving from the ‘‘auxiliaries of these gentlemen, 
out of the House.’’ One of them told him “his 
Villainous course was watched,”’ and bid him 
“Weware, or he would be launched into eterni- 
ty.” This came from Norfolk, Va. Another 
enclosed a portrait of himself, with the mark of 
rifle ball in the forehead, and the word *‘aboli- 

on it, and other ludicrous staff. He said 
he read these matters to make the House good 


umored: for he apprehended he needed their 
good humor, 


~~ . more than ; . 
acted on. How aptly the recent agitation of| cure a deci any thing else, to se 


sion in his favor. But he said it 


that one bearing the 
honored name of MARSHALL, a name <li new 


unstained, should have offered these resolves. 
He had loved to associate that name with Hor 
and Hace, rather than with Jeffries, and that 
Page, of whom the poet Savage had said, 

* Hard words and hanging, if your judge be Page » 


Should that be said of Marshall too? It grieved 
him teo that all these movements against him 
came from sons of Virginia; a Stato more dear 
to his affections than any other, save his native 
State, and from whose Great children he had 
received so many tokens of confidence and re- 
gard. GeorGe Wasutncron had introduced 
him into the public service at the age of 27, and 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe had successive- 
ly conferred on him the highest stations, till he 
succeeded the last in his office. He alluded to 
his connection with the Treaty of Ghent, and de- 
clared that he had done more than any other 
man on earth, to secure to the slaveholders 
compensation for their property. Madison had 
sent him to Russia ata period when the Em- 
peror had suceumbed 16 the ‘‘Qoritinential sys- 
tem’’ of Bonaparte; and the Minister of France, 
Caulaincourt, one of the most magnificent men 
he ever knew, was almost as powerful in St. Pe- 
tersburg as the monarch himself. Few dared 
to oppose him. He had enjoyed the friendship 
of the Emperor; and was on terms of the most 
ntimate friendship with Caulaincourt, daily in 
his house and in his study, 

At that time 25 American merchantmen, 
richly laden, were sequested by the authorities, 
at the instance of France, because they had re- 
ceived British convoy up the Baltic. He had 
remonstrated with Caulanicourt so effectually, 
that he wrote to his master, and dared to tell 
him that these vessels were American property, 
and ought to be released. The Emperor, too, 


was induced to order their discharge. The 
Portuguere Ambassador accosted him, and 


said, ‘*Sir, you are the only man who dates to 
speak for his country.”’ This act led to the 
declaration of war, and the invasion of Russia 
by Bonaparte. Of course the Czar became 
closely allied to England. But this did not 
abate his friendly regard for him, nor for his 
country. And when the United States declared 
war against England, he made him the medium 
of an offer of his mediation between them. 
The U. S. accepted of it; but England feared to 
trust her cause in his hands and refused. No 
difference, he said, had ever arisen between 
himself aud Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, on the subject of slavery. They 
all abhorred it, and were Abolitionists. And he 
hoped better things of Virginia, than to see her 
sons now trying to ruin him for presenting a pe- 
tition! Her present representatives, he thought, 
should have felt something of 

**That holy shame which ne’re forgets, 

What clear repute it used to wear; 

Whose blush remains, when virtue sets, 

To show her sunshine has been there.”’ 

From this imperfect outline, you may judge 
of the intense interest of this speech. The 
House and the crowded audience hung upon his 
lips entranced. I never saw the triumph of el- 
oquence more complete. The violent part of 
the Southern men shrunk away silently or mut- 
tering curses—‘‘deep, not Joud.’* Marshall 
looked and acted like some ‘‘troubled spirit, 
whose repose the enchanter’s spell had broke.’’ 

The next day, Friday, after a conversation 
about the committee affair, he apologized to 
the House for the warmthshe bad manifested 
towards his opponents, and coinplimented War- 
ren, Botts, Underwood, and others, in high 
terms, for their independent course. 

Ile then assailed the caucus, once more, with 
such severity that Triplett, of Ky., rose and de- 
clared he suggested it, in order to consider what 
should be done to get rid of the abolition peti- 
tions. There were more than 50 members pre- 
sent and many propositions were made and dis- 
cussed. But Marshall’s resolves were not adopt- 
ed or acted on at all. 

Mars Aut then said that he prepared them 
at his desk. That he went to the caucus and 
read them for the information of the meeting 
(!!) declaring that he should take the responsi- 
bility of offering them himself! He must say 
he never knew a greater discrepancy of views, 
among those who had a common interest, than 
that caucus! He had designed to move for Mr. 
Adams’ expulsion; but his friends had dissuaded 
him, because it would send Mr. Adams to his 
constituents, and he would come back again 
armed with new power to do evil! 

Mr. ApvamMs then proceeded to point out 
some errors of fact, in Marshall’s resolves. He 
assumed that the petitioners were guilty of 
treason and subornation of perjury. But why 
were these charges never made against the tens 
of thousands who petitioned the Parliament to 
repeal the union between England and Ireland? 
He assumed there was some oath taken by 
members to preserve that union, But it was 
not true. He assumed that no dissolution would 
take place but by force. But one had taken 
place, when the Constitution was adopted; and 
two States remained, and were treated as for- 
eign countries for several years—that dissolution 
was made expressly to ‘form a more perfect 
union.’? And in view of the deep, perP ques- 
tions involved in these discussions, it might be 
the best way to take the same course, in order 
to forma more perfect union still. 

I must close. The rest of the debate I will 
reserve till my next. Mr. Adams has tri- 
umphed, and the resolves to censure him are 
rejected by laying them onthe table ‘‘forever.’’ 
Or, to speak more correctly, Liperty has 
gained a victory over slavery, through his firm- 
ness and zeal, that will long be felt.—Corres- 
pondence of the N. Y. Epangelist. 


1 
Summary of News. 

Siavery 1n New Jensey.—The inhabitants 
of this State are not, many of them, aware that 
they live ina slave State. But in point of fact, 
the principal is as fully recognized in New Jer- 
sey as in Georgia. The laws as they now exist, 
aliow persons removing here to bring all their 
slaves with them, and continue to hold them in 

vitude. 
* They also make the children of slaves born 
since 1804, servants for life, and secure to per- 
sons removing through the State the right to 
take with them their slaves unmolesied. 

They further require negroes traveling through 
orinthe State to have certificates of freedom 
from the Clerks of the Country Courts, and pro- 
hibit any person from extending to such as have 
not such certificate any acts of hospitality. f 

It is the repeal of these laws that the peti- 
tions which have been presented to our legisla- 
ture, pray, so that slavery in every form may 
cease to be recognized within our borders. 

The census of 1840 shows the number of 
slaves in the State to be 658.—Jersey City Ga- 
zelle. . 








A Bootress EntTexPrise.—A — pa- 
per has been started at Cincinnati, calied the 
**Anti-Abolitionist,’’ designed to protect the 
system of slavery. The witless editor has be- 
gun his work too late. The spirit of the enter- 
prise may be reached by this opening: 

‘For ourselves, we look upon the abolition 
of slavery in the South, as one of the greatest 
curses that could fall upon us as a nation, and 
to them in particular; and so far from its being 
an evil, we look upon it as having done more 


towards happifying a degraded race than al] the 


missionaries that philanthropy and religion have 


| ever sent forth.’’ 





Errecrs or Stavery.—We learn from the 
Milton (N. C.) Chronicle, that a runaway slave 
belonging to a Mr. Barksdale of Halifax ae 


Va., was shot down on the 17th inet, by aa. 


¥. came in contact with the negro in the woods, 


whereupon the slave seized = Jarge ~y — 
made at Vernon, who drew @ pistol ont sho 
him dead, while approaching. We give the cis- 
camstances as detailed to us. 


-_ 


Ma. Sarronsrans’sSreecn. Phe corres. 
pondent of the Express says:—"'U pon the ques. 
tion of privilege, every speech has been fully 
and ably reported, save that delivered by the 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. Mis speaeh was one 
}of the best made upoa the questioa,—sound in 
| *# Views, just in its conclusions, and eminently 
| Pattiotic and statesmaniike."’ 


MURDER at Owonpaga Hitt.—A stranger 

| said to be from Rochester, stepped into a pubd- 
lic house kept at the above place, late on the 

evening of the 20th ult., and asked for anight's 

lodging, saying he was without money. The 

| landlord replied to the effect that he could not 
|} accommodate travelers without money. The 
traveler was then abusive, and at length wae 

requested to leave the house. The landlord 
called upon one Mr. Simmons, a man in his em- 
ploy, to assist in putting him out, which he did, 
and as they got the man to the door, he drew @ 
knife‘and plunged it into the breast of Simmons, 
killing him instantly. The murderer escaped, 
it being dark. Word was seat immediately to 
Syracuse, and Mr. Rust and an officer made par. 
suit, and succeeded in #ecuring the murderer, 
who is now safely lodged in jail at Syracuse, 

Com Ade. 





Wuarine.—During the year just ended there 
| were brought into the United States 155,293 
barrels of Sperm and 204,514 of Whale Oil, of 
which 54,860 and 49,555 barrels arrived at 
New Bedford, and 38,441 and 2,955 at Nan- 
tucket, Mase. Of Whalebone, during the same 
period, there were imported 1,964,883 pounds, 


The amount of oil imported is somewhat less 
than in 1840, 





_ The Lancaster Inte!ligencer notices the coin- 
cidence, that mild winters have happened at a 
regular periodical distance of 26 yoars, as fol- 
oa dy 1686, 1712, 1788, 1764, 1709, 1816, 





Washington Irving was on Tuesday nominated 
to the Scnate, Minister to Spain, 


Winthrop Atwill of the Northampton Courier 
has become editor of the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette. 





Samuel H. Walley, Jr. Esq., was on Tuesday 
elected Speaker pro tem, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Kinnicut having asked leave 
of absence on account of ill health. 

George W. Danley and Thomas Bryan, who 
were some time since sent from Philadelphia on 
the requisition of the Governor of Louisiana, 
dhengot with assisting, aiding and abetting the 
escape of a slave, have been tried in New Or- 
leans and convicted, 


A Mr. Jordan, of Pittsfield, Mass., passed 
through Peoria, Hl., on the 2ist ult, with a 
flock of nearly 1,000 full-blooded Saxony sheep, 
bound for Knox county. He left home on the 
last of September, and on the journey but six- 
teen of the flock had died. Whole expense of 
driving, $700. 

At New Haven, 12 o'clock noon, every day 
in January except four, the mercury in the shade 
was above the freezing point. 


A Mr. Lewis, who disappointed a large col- 
lection of people at New Orleans, who had 
assembled to witness an wrial flight which Mr 
L. had advertised to perform onthe 28d ult. was 
mobbed and violently treated, and his imple- 
ments torn to pieces. 


A very splendid meteor was seen in New 
Haven on the 29th ult. at half past 6 o’eclock, It 
passed off to the south-west with a serpentine 
motion. It was nearly as large as a full moon, 
and appeared very low, and apparently be- 
tween Hartford and New Haven. No percep- 
tible noise accompanied it. 

2 ear were 
A Card. 

The eubscriber wishes to express, through the Reflector, 
his unfeigned gratitude for a donation view by the Recond 
Baptist Society in West Springfeld. The evening of the 
visit Was inclement, yet more than fifty, including both 
sexes, Were present, and all seemed highly gratified with 
the interview. The company generally declared it to be 
one of the most social, agreeable and satisfactory they ever 
enjoyed, By the family who were the recipients of their 
bounty, it will long be fondly cherished, The visit was 
thre more proivewortiy, a it wee pees on the 
part of the visiters, who requested the privilege of the in- 
terview. Surely it was the product of spontaneons eym- 
~| pathy and warm-hearted friendship, And did religious 

societies generally know the happiness they might confer 
on the minirter who labors for their ever-during goed, by 
similar tokens of regard, they would go and do likewise, 

HORACE DP, DOOLITTLE, 
Pastor of the Church, 
‘Marriages 
gts. 

In this city, Mr. James R. Gardner, to Miss Adelaide 
Cook. Mr. John M. Butterfield, to Mine Martha Jane Bal- 
mon. Mr. Elias Shaw, to Mise Unie B. Mory. 

in Roxbury, Mr. George W. Redfield, formerly of Clare- 
mont, N. I, to Miss Lucinda Lillie, of R. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Richard Clapp, Jr., to Miss Caroline 
Bird, both of D. 

in Waltham, Mr. Prancis 8. Maynard, to Miss Ariadne 

sabel Thwing. 

Lowell, Mr. Jonathan Bascom, Jr., of Boston, to Mise 
Mary Anu Holbrook, of Lowell, 

ln Charlestown, by Rev, Henry ey Mr. Benjamin #, 


Munroe, to Miss Jannah B, daughter of John Kuney, Beq , 
of «. 
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In this city, Miss Nancy Edwards, age Lydia L. 
wife of jem HK, Falier, Ry Adeline Augusta, wife of 
John A. Rolland, 32. Antoi . r gh 
of the Inte John Fairbanks, Beq. Mrs. Augusta L wife of 
Capt. Alden Gitford, 38. Edward Miller, Baq., 45. 

in Charlestown, Wm. BE. liurd, 9 mos. Mary J. Smith, 


Byres. 

Xn Chelsea, 12th inst., Ellen A. B, daughter of Wm. 0, 
Hottie, 6 yra. 8 mes, 

In Dorchester, Mrs. Joanna U.P. widow of the late Jun 
Capen 3d, 42, 
in Hingham, 11th inst., Hon. Eb 


at Law. 
In Greenfield, Mr. John Boyington, 87. 
In Colerain, Lieut. Isaac Johnson, 89. 

In Heath, Mr. Silas Allen, 87. 

In Williamsburg, Mrs. Hannah Maria W. wife of John 
B. Perry, 29. 

in Hopkinton Springs, Abby M. daughter of Josiah Nor- 
cross, 13. 

In Saxtons River, Vt., Mr. Charles C, Ryan, merchant 
of this city, 23. 

In Martford, 5th inst,, Mr. Horace W. Humphrey, aged 
33. Mr. Humphrey was one bh anes Se united 
with the First Baptist Church last winter, ng 
shurt religious career, was 4 devoted, consistent Christian. 
For many years previous to his he had 
in the doctrine of universal salvation, and during his sick- 
ness, frequently spoke of the goodness of God in bringing 
him to see his error, and embrace the Saviour by a living 
fauh. Few men have died st 


- 


us more 
His loss will be deeply felt, not a“ by bis afflicted family, 
P at o 
but by the church and society > Siiche, Be, only 
and 3 mos. 














Gay, © ” 








At Willington, CL, on the 4th 
child of Rev. Elisha Cushman, aged 2 yrs. 
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winter wear, are selling at the low price of 63.0), at 
W.S. HOUGHTON ’S, 85 Court street. jant 


LAG. LINED AND BOUND RUBe- 
BERS, a good article. For sale he 











sale low, by the dosen of 
single pair, at W. 8. HOUGHTON’S, 86 Court street. ant 
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No 402 aad street, Hoston. 
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PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, Kooewood 
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assortment in the city, for sale at MARSH'S Stationery 
Warehouse, No. 77 Washington street. nat 
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received and for sale at MARSH'S nee 
No. 77 Washington street. ner 
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opposite the Museum. i 
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a prime article, at the wnuenaliy brew price 
| KICHARKDSON'S, 129 Washingron street, or SS 
School st. nal 
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| Bdchoice London Station? octadiog & a — 
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dows at the time when oromined. There ie no mistake alent 
lit, for \otemrerance hee left hie shop and is fast retreating 
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For the Christiaan Reflector. 


Tie Grove on the Hill 


sy c. W. DENNISON. 


-. » little spot I love, 
Taare caique, secluded spot; 
It is my chosen hillock grove, 
That overhangs my lonely cot. 
No lordly fence my grove surrounds,— 

No pompous gateways show its grades,— 
No poisoned game start through its grounds, 
Nor keeper's footsteps guard its shades. 
Nothing is there but one deep wood, 

A solemn, silent solitude. 


But O! it is all dear to me; 
Its every area where I stray; 
Its slope where I may bend the knoe, 
And ’mid its silence sig and pray- 
What answers greet’me from the trees! 
What mirrors glisten at my feet! 
What heaven-ward murmurs freight the breeze, 
All whispering of the mercy-seat; 
All hymning, with angelic chord, 
Of the bright garden of the Lord! 








The Fanuly Relation | 


“Sweet Home.” 


Among the numerous interesting and 
touching compositions prepared to be 
sung to the sweet inelody called ‘‘Home, 
sweet Home,” the one numbered ninety- 
six of the first volume of the ‘Christian 
Lyre,” has already been clothed with 
peculiar interest to my mind, from the 
circumstances in which it was originally 
composed, which was some fifteen years 
ago in London, and were as follows: In 
the city of London there lived at that 
time a young lady and young gentleman, 
brought up in the lap of affluence, and 
furnished with what is wont to be called 
a finished education. And as they had 
both embraced Unitarianism, they made 
no scruple of indulging in all the rounds 
of fashionable dissipation, such as visiting 
theatres, circusses, balls, and watering 
places, &c., thus literally experiencing 
the sentiments contained in the original 
song called ‘‘Home, sweet Home,”’ viz: 
‘‘Midst pleasures and palaces tho’ we 
should roam,” &c. Their spirits being 
so congenial and fortunes ample, a mutual 
attachment sprung up between them, and 
consequently a marriage engagement was 
entered into. Inasmuch, however, as he 
was a major in the English service, the 
duties of his office rendered it necessary 
for him occasionally to leave London for 
months at atime; but whenever he was 
called to leave for a season the object of 
his supreme affection on earth, he would 
invariably request her before separating, 
to sing kim his favorite song, ‘Home, 
sweet Home,” which request would be 
invariably repeated on their first meet- 
ing, after an absence from each other for 











eee 


The Lock of Hair. 
In a notice of the behaviour of Colt, 
who has been tried in New York, for the 
murder of Mr. Adams, we find the follow- 


jing remark: 


| 
! 


“Colt behaves with self-possession. 


‘Once, however, on Saturday, when the 
‘Mayor, among the articles he had found in 
‘Colt’s room, exhibited some hair, labelled 


‘hair of my mother,”’ and read the label, 
Colt was deeply agitated, and finally 


‘| burst into tears.” 


Mysterioussympathy! sacred influence! 
that opens up the sluices of the affections, 
when vice and sin seemed to have dried 
the fountain of all better feelings. 

That man, if not a murderer,(and it 
would seem difficult to. doubt it) if not a 
blood-stained homicide, is, at least, ame- 
nable to heaven for a continued vicious 
course of life. The early counsels of 
friends, the monitions of his church, and 
the conventional usages of society, had 
lost their power to affect his conduct, or 
to touch his feeling. ‘The cold, damp, 
darkness of the criminal cell, the loud 
execrations of the people, the solemn 
array of justice, the gravity of the bench, 
the bustling activity of the bar, and the 
quiet waiting of the jury, had not stirred a 
feature of the man; nay, the agonized 
feeling of the widow, in her mourning 
weeds, and even the presence of her, the 
sharer of his shame, had failed to touch 
achord that reached his deeper feelings. 
They were all of them present: all had 
to do with his days of guilt, and his hour 
oftrial—times and events for which he 
hadsteeled hisheart. But when there was 
laid open to him, and to the world, that 
little memorial of aimother, his emotion 
showed that he was not prepared for trial 
—for that trial at least. 

Memory went back to scenes of inno- 
cency and childish love, when flowers 
hung on every bush, and sweetness was 
borne on every gale; when the confidence 
of his heart never trusted to stories of 
thorns beneath the flowers, or poison lurk- 
ing on the breeze. He remembered the 
lessons of virtue which affection moulded 
to his infantile understanding, and made 
profitable by adaptation. He shrunk away 
from the inquisitive gaze of the multitude, 
and in imagination, nestled himself anew 
in that bosom, where, years since, he had 
sought an asylum against the scaring 
creations of childish fancy. 

He lifted up his eyes, and the lock of 
hair of that mother was witness against 
his life; and perhaps she looked down, 
and saw shame and guilt, the portion of 
him for whom she had bornea mother’s 
pains, and exercised a mother’s affection. 
He wept. The agonizing drops were 
testimonies of feelings yet alive—proofs 
that all is not lost; andif blood guilt be 
found in his skirts, or he be acquitted of 








aseason, During his absence from Lon- 
don for some months with the army, a 
friend of this lady induced her to accom- 
pany her to hear an evangelical preacher 
who was preaehing in one of the city 
churches with much success, in the midst 
of a revival of religion, where she was 
brought under powerful convictions of 
her awful state as a sinner before God; 
from which anguish of mind she ‘was 
happily relieved by an unreserved sur- 
render of herself, through grace, to her 
dear Redeemer, as the all in all of her 
salvation. But whilst permitted to walk 
with Christ as the bridegroom of her soul, 
in the rapture of her first love, as on 
the mount of transfiguration, her reflec- 
tions turned with intense interest to the 
soul of him who was the plighted partner 
of her earthly career, and-her earnest 
prayer to God, the Redeemer, was, that 
he might also be converted from all the 
lying vanities of this delusive world, and 
set his face Zionward. Whilst medita- 
ting deeply on this subject, the thought 
arose in her mind as to the proper mode 
of disclosing to him, on his return, the 
radical change which God passed upon 
her immortal soul, as to its dearest inter- 
est, since she last enjoyed his society; 
whilst thus musing, she remembered that 
he was wont on leaving her, and also on 
his arrival at home again, as soon as he 
visited her, after the first salutation, to 
request her to simg to him his favorite 
song, ‘‘Home, sweet Home,”’ and hence, 
after prayer to God for his guidance, 
she sat down and. penned the following 
hymn, as expressive of her past experi- 
ence, her present sentiments and blissful 
anticipation for the future. Having fin- 
ished the composition, it was not long 
before her friend arrived, and immediate- 
ly visited her; and with a joyful saluta- 
tion, requested her to sing him his 
favorite song. ‘‘Home, sweet Home.” 
Upon which she sang to him, with a 
sweet and tremulous voice, as follows: 

“ ien from God, 

f wandered chrough earthy ur eer to grate 

race; 


In the pathway of sin I continued to roam 
Unmindful alas! that it led me from home. 
Home, home. sweet, sweet home! 
O Jesus, conduct me to heaven, my home. 


The pleasures of earth I have seen fade away, 
They bloom for a season, but soon they decay; 
But pleasures more lasting in Jesus are given— 
Salvation on earth and a mansion in heaven! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
O, Saviour, prepare me for heaven, my home! 


Allure me no longer, ye false glowing charms, 
The Saviour invites me, I’! go to his arms, 
At the banquet of mercy, I hear there is room, 
O there may I feast with his children at home! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
© Jesus conduct me to heaven, my home! 
Farewell! vain 
While Jesus 
I feast on th 


amusements, my follies adieu, 

» and heaven, and glory | view, 

The foreta, e pleasures that flow from his throne, 

Ste of heaven, sweet heaven my home! 
Home, home, Sweet, sweet home! 


O when shall I share Uhifraition of home! 
The days of my exile are 5 = 
a pene @pproaching eg analy dM say 
*Well done, faithful servant, sit down on’. 

throne, wn on my 

And dwell in my presence, foreye : 

Home, home, sweet, sweet Spent home! 

O there I shall rest with my Saviour at home.” 


Nove Scotig Peper. 





that, and only shame be stamped upon 
him for other sins let him who seeketh 
the good of his fellow, follow this offender 
to his closet or to his cell, appeal to that 
last evidence of lingering virtue, and 
that relic which brought it to Jight and he 
shall turn a wicked one from the error of 
his ways, anda multitude of sins.—JU. S. 
Gazelle. 


Our Own Fireside. 
BY JOHN CLARE. 


Our fire-side’s easy chair— 

Is there any place beside 
Where such pleasant cheer we share? 

Where the hours so gently glide? 
Though but humble be the fare 

That Want’s daily toils provide, 
Dainty’s cup can ne’er compare 
With the joy that sparkles there, 

By our own fire-side. 


Would you meet with genuine Mirth 
Where she comes a willing guest? 
Tis the quiet, social hearth, 
Well I wot, she loveth best; 
Where the little ones, at play, 
Prattle by their mother’s side, 
And the elder, mildly gay, 
Laugh and sing the hours away 
By their own fire-side. 


An honest man, though poor, 
Yet may feel an-honest pride 
While he tells his troubles o’er 
Where his heart hath nought to hide. 
He who falls from high estate 
No great grievance hath to hide, 
If he calmly meets his fate, 
Where Content and Quiet wait 
By the rustic fire-side. 


They who love us till we die, 

Wh throtigh troubles-have been tried, 
Who will watch the closing eye 

When all grows cold beside— 
Where shall friends like these be found, 





Search we earth and ocean wide? 
Where, on all this weary round, 
Save that hallowed spot of ground 

Called our own fire-side? 


In my chimney’s cozy nook 
Thus I chant my rustic lay; 
*Neath the rafters, brown with smoko 
Curling up for many a day. 
Wealth may boast his splendid hall, 
Pomp and luxury and pride, 
Sculptured roof and pictured wall— 
There’s no comfort in them all 
Like my own fire-side. 


| CS ae 
Health of Children. 


I plead for the little girl that she may 
jhave air and exercise, as well as her 
| brother, and that she may not be too 
/much blamed, if in her earnest play, she 
happen to tear and soil her apron, 
| plead that she may not be punished as a 
jromp if she keenly enjo 
| sports, which city gentilit 


uy proscribes, 
| plead that the ambitio 


|till the vital energy, which ought to per-| fountair 
|vade the whole system, mounts into the 
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A Hint to the Girls. 


We have always considered it an un- 
erring sign of innate vulgarity when we 
hear ladies take particular pains to im- 
press us with an idea of their ignorance 
of all domestic matters while they are 
weaving a net to encase their delicate 
hands. Ladies, by some curious kind of 
hocus pocus, have got it into their heads 
that the best way to catch a husband is to 
show him how profoundly capable they 
are of doing nothing for his comfort. 
Frightening a piano into fits, or murder- 
ing the king’s French may be good bait 
for certain kinds of fish, but they must be 
of that small kind usually found in very 
shallow waters. The surest way to se- 
cure a good husband is to cultivate the 
accomplishments of a good wife. 





Miscellany. 


The Searlet Fever. 

The following is extracted froma touching 
story inthe Ksickersocker, by the “ Country 
Doctor.” Its thrilling passages will be too 
well appreciated by many parents in this city 
and region, whose families this fearful disease 
has recently visited and made their number 
less. 

I looked at the boy’s flushed cheeks 
and felt his quick, fluttering pulse, as he 
reclined on the old man’s breast. He 
was languidly turning over a porte-feuille of 
water-colored paintings, exquisitely tinted, 
(the artist’s hand was cold!) aud these he 
at last put from him, too ill to regard 
them any more. A painful expression 
came over his countenance as he turned 
his head away and would not be enter- 
tained. 

‘‘Ah! how ill he is!’? said the old 
French gentleman; ‘‘Jami never refused 
to be delighted with pictures before. 
The fever must abate soon. He has a 
fever, has he not, doctor?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘it is scarlatina.”’ 

Terrible disease! There are those 
who hear the name with as much equa- 
nimity as the mention of a deadly pesti- 
lence or plague. How many houses 
that used to be gladdened by the voices 
and merriment and carnival pleasures of 
children are rendered desolate by it? 
And when the Christmas and the New 
Year come again, which would also 
bring them, a joyful company, around 
the sacred hearth, their places are 
all empty, and the broken-hearted sit 
there in silence and in tears, while the 
Patron Saint once so ardently expected, 
turns away his aerial chariot, and goes 
to deposit his gifts in the midst of happier 
homes! I know many families in town 
and country to whom this malignant dis- 
ease has not spared one out of the group 
of children who were the delight of fond 
parents, and the hopes of their house. In 
its character and development it is such 
as too frequently to disappoint the pre- 
diction of medical skill; ever running 
into new stages, at one moment giving 
hopes of recovery, at the next putting on 
malignant symptoms, and at last, when 
least expected, resulting in death. 

“Ts the child in any danger?”’ said the 
old man, relinquishiag him into the arms 
of the attendant; ‘‘he has not complained 
much until to-day.” 

‘‘He has scarlet-fever, and in_ its 
milder forms there is little to appre- 
hend.” 

“Thank God for that! Watch him 
closely, doctor. He is a very dear boy. 
He prevents my gray hairs from going 
down in sorrow to the grave.” 

* * * * * * 





How cutting it is to witness the pangs 
and agonies of a dying child, when he 
looks around so supplicatingly on those 
who have been accustomed to gratify 
his slightest will} but looks in vain for 
succor; and when at last conscious of the 
approach of death he gathers up his little 
resources and takes a touching farewell 
of the world!—It melts the stoutest soul 
to pity, and calls up tears difficult to be 
stanched, It is a triumph which is sub- 
lime in the brave man. 

It was towards the close of a beautiful 
day in autumn, and the reapers were 
mowing down -the hay on the lawn, 
Within, the Reaper of Death was putting 
in the sickle. So thought I, as I looked 
first out of the window and then upon the 
countenance of the beautiful child. It 
wore an expression of intense pain, but 
how patient, how innocent, how infantile! 
Who would not become a vicarious suf- 
ferer in these cases, if it were possible 
for such pangs to be transferred! There 
were many toys scattered about the room, 
which were soon to be gathered together 
and locked up in some little depository. 
Alas! who would be left in that house to 
discover such a magazine in after years, 
and to bedew each fond memento! For 
such incidents do happen in families; and 
they call forth many a secret gush of old 
sorrow, and that hopeless pining for the 
dead for which we have no word, but 
which the Latins denominate desiderium. 
The books with pictures which used to 
afford so much delight, all thumbed and 
dog-leaved and tattered; the box of 
games, the Christmas presents, the 
sword, the gun, the trumpet, the drum, 
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\brain, and kindles the death-fever —Mrs. 


| Sigourney. 


the gay plume—look at the cheeks 
of the mother, and say whether the tear 


1} is less sacred because it rolls in silence! 


There was atoy-horse upon the bed. 


y those active |The child threw out his wasted arm, drew 


I} it toward him a few inches with a wistful 
nh to make her! ] k 
| uccomplished, do not chain her to the| “i 


| piano, till the spinal column which should 
| consolidate the frame, starts aside like a 
| broken reed; nor bow her over the book, 


, and then let go the string. But he 
| drew his grandfather down to him, throw- 
| ing his arms around his neck, and seeing 
a tear which had filled up the wrinkle on 
his face, (it was the last froma once full 
: a!) he wiped it away, kissed him 
— parched lips, and articulated with 
| French accent, “Adieu!” 





| “It is too much!” said the old man, 


|pressing his hands upon his heart and 
‘sinking into his chair—Then he rose up 
‘and went out of the room. 

‘‘Jerome,”? murmured the child, look- 
ing wildly around. 

‘‘Hasten, hasten, Jerome!—-he is call- 
ing you.” 

But when the faithful domestic came | 
up, the child was speechless; and in a 
few moments after he was dead. 

Ah! how beautiful is that sleep which | 
is without dreams by night, and from | 
which there is no waking in the morning? | 
I stood over him, and as the golden light | 
streamed through the casement and lay | 
upon his auburn locks and on his pure | 
brow, I thought within myself, ‘‘ How | 
dainty a potentate is Death,” and see- | 
jing that his realms are only darkness, and 
|his food the worm, what need has he to| 





there are such multitudes who 
willingly throw themselves into his arms, 
and hail him as a boon friend, why does 
he exact the company of those who shrink 
from him as the King of Terrors? Why 
does he despise the decrepid, the aged, 
the unhappy, and take with him the beau- 
tiful child, the young virgin, and the 
youth of promise? To these, the air 
which they Breathe is luxury, and they 
pine not yet for the peaceful rest of the 
tomb.—These are not questions for the 
heart to suggest, for the lips to express, 
or for man to answer. But this we know, 
neither animated rooms nor gay assem- 
blies, nor the living world itself, contain 
so much of what was once wit and beau- 
ty, and passion and glory, as thy still, 
cold sanctuary, O Grave! 
Annual Cost of Slavery. 

Extracts from a pamphlet, entitled 
‘Slavery of the U. S. to Sinful and Fool- 
ish Customs. By Charles Simmons.”’ 

I have not an exact table of the census 
but I conclude that there are at least 
2,488,000 slaves in the United States; 
half of whom I will suppose to be saleable 
as laborers, and would cost purchasers 
upon an average $600 each. Ifthe whole 
are worth $200 each, (the usual esti- 
mate) leaving out half will bring the oth- 
ers to $600 each. In some employments, 
slaves are said to be so driven as to be 
‘used up” in six or seven years. But I 
will suppose their working age averages 
twenty years. In the purchase of 62,200 
annual recruits to keep the number the 
same, is therefore expended $37,320,000. 
I will suppose there is an average of one 
overseer to 60 slaves, making the number 
of 41,466 oversees, for 2,488,000 slaves. 
If the salary and board of these should 
average no more than $400 a year, it 
would cost $16,586,400. The cost of the 
under drivers I will offset against the cost 
‘of overseeing free laborers, 1 will sup- 
‘pose the other expenses of slave watching, 
‘catching, holding; the loss on runaways, 
_on those who die by violence, and for 
‘recruiting and sustaining the parapher- 
ualia of slavery, not included in the above 
estimate, to be equal to the expense for 
overseeing —$ 16,586,400. 

If no more than one in ten of the 
1,244,000 slaves who are supposed to be 
‘“‘merchantable,’? should be crushed an- 
nually under the horrid system, and be 
cut off from no more than ten years, up- 
on an average, and if we suppose this 
time tobe worth no more than 25 cents 
each working day, or 78 dollars a year, 
it amounts to a pecuniary loss of over 
$97,000,000 annually. But it is quite 
possible that this estimate of one in ten is 
too low by half; for we can scarcely con- 
ceive any thing more crushing to both 
body and mind, than slavery, with its 
shocking eruelties. 

62,200 recruits at $600each, $37,320,000 
41,466 overseers, $400 each, 16,586,400 
By 124,400 premature deaths, 97,032,000 
Other expenses, 16,586,400 


| 








$167,624,800 
Massachusetts has $300,000,000 in 
taxable estate, which I will multiply by 
21, and suppose the product (six thous- 
and and three hundred million dollars) to 
be equal to the taxable capital of the U.S. 
If we suppose that four thousand million 
of this is reat estate, and that only one- 
third of this is under the curse of slavery, 
we have $1,333,333,333 of real estate, 
either owned by slaveholders or intimate- 
ly connected with slavery. If emancipa- 
tion showtd taite place on right-principles, 
there can be no reason to doubt that 
there would be a great rise on this real 
estate. If it should rise on an average 
only 15 per cent. we have the gain of 
about $200,000,000. According to these 
estimates, we have the annual loss of over 
$167,527,800 by slavery, and might gain 
200,000,000 more in the rise of real es- 
If this $200,000,000 should be 
awarded the slaves towards compensa- 
tion, it would be over $30 each for man, 
wotnan, and child. 


tate. 


tour, in which he contrasted the state of 
the North with the South. I ask them to 
cast an eye tothe present contrast be- 
tween New York and Virginia—or Ohio 
and Kentucky. I ask them to look at 
the promises to emancipation as recorded 
in Isaiah, 58th chapter, and elsewhere— 
and to the divine threatening ugainst the 
oppressor throughout the Bible. Should 
emancipation take place on strictly Chris- 
tian principles throughout this country, 
it would be like life from the dead to the 
slave States, and open to the commercial 
and manufacturing States a wide field for 
profitable trade in supplying the demands 
of over a million of laborers and their 
families (the best paymasters) who are 
now in need of every thing. 

Thus it appears, that without calcula- 
ting the Congressional expenses occa- 


, 2 . - . 
quench the light of the young, or to deck |sioned by slavery—its baneful influence 
his kingdom with the beautiful? When | upon the morals and manners of the na- 
re loss of the time of slaves while 


in jail, or in recovering from horrid 
scourgings, and without reckoning che 
gain on estates by emancipation, we 
have an annual loss by means of slavery, 
of over $167,000,000, 


The Franklin County F armer. 


“In one of those beautiful valleys in 
which the county abounds, where the 
surrounding hills in June are covered Jo 
their summits with the richest herbage, 
and dotted over with the rejoicing herds, 
at the foot of the hills, near a small 
stream which here and there spreads it- 
self like a clear mirror encased in a frame 
of living green, and then at other places 
forces its gurgling waters through some 
narrow passage of the rocks, you may 
find an humble unpainted cottage, with 
the various appurtenances of sheds and 
styes and barns around it. Three or four 
stately trees present themselves in front 
of it. The door-yard is filled with flowers 
and shrubs; and the buildings seem to 
stand in the midst of a flourishing and 
full-bearing orchard, the trees of which 
are clothed with living green, with no 
suckers at their roots, unadorned with 
the nests of the caterpillar, unscathed by 
the blight of the canker-worm, and with 
their bark clean and bright, indicating 
alike the health of the tree and the care 
of the proprietor. Every part of the 
premises exhibits the most exact order and 
carefulness. No battered axe lies at the 
wood-pile; no rotten logs, no unhoused 
sled, no broken wheels, no rusted and 
pointless plough, encumber the roadway ; 
no growling sow, with her hungry and 
squealing litter, disputes your entrance 
into the gate; no snarling dog stands 
sentry at the door. The extended row of 
milk-pans are glittering in the sun; and 
the churn and the pails are scrubbed to a 
whiteness absolutely without a stain. 

The house is as neat within as without; 
for such results are not seen but where 
harmony reigns supreme, and a congeni- 
ality of taste and purpose and character 
exists among all the partners in the 
firm. The kitchen, the dairy, the bed- 
rooms, the parlor, all exhibit the same 
neatness and order. The spinning wheel, 
with its corded rolls upon its bench, 
keeps silence in the corner for a littlé 
while during the presence of the guest. 
The kitchen walls are hung round with 
the rich ornaments of their own industry, 
the long tresses and skeins of yarn, the 
snbstantial hosiery of the family, and the 
home-spun linen, emulating the white- 
ness of the snow-drift. The floors are 
carpeted, and the beds are made comfor- 
table, with the produce of their own 
flocks and fields, all wrought by their 
own hands. The golden products of the 
dairy; transparent sweet of the hive, ob- 
tained without robbery or murder; the 
abundant contributions, of the poultry 
yard, the garden, and the orchard, load 
the table with delicious luxuries. There 
are books for their leisure hours; and 
there stands ‘too the reverend bass-voil in 
the corner, constant like its owner to ap- 
pear at church on Sundays, and kind 
always to assist in the chant of the daily 
morning and evening hymn. Better than. 
all this, there are children trained in the 
good old school of respectful manners, 
where the words of age, and grey hairs, 
and superiority, stillhave a place; inured 
to early hours and habits of industry, and 
with a curiosity and thirst for knowledge 
stimulated the more from a feeling of the 
restricted means of gratifying it. There 
is another delightful feature in the pic- 
ture; the aged grandmother in her chair 
of state, with a countenance as mild and 
benignant as a suinmer evening’s twilight 
happy in the conviction of duty success-_ 
fully discharged by training her children 
in habits of temperance and industry; 
and receiving, as a kind of household 
deity, the cheerful tribute from all of 
reverence and affection. 

Some may call this poetry; it is indeed 
the true poetry of humble rural life, but 








The impoverishing, evil tendency and 
effects of slavery are to be seen in the 
wide spread bankruptcy, the diminished 
value of estates, the worn out plantations, 
the prostration of the currencies, the mis- 
erable state of society, and other evils 
which are now severely experienced in 
| slave States, and others, according to the 
| nature and extent of their governmental 
}and commercial connections with them. 
\It is said the slave States of this Union 


lare now indebted to the people ofthe|dollars, and with the blessing only of | 


| State of New York alone, about 
| $100,000,000—a large majority of which 
|will probably remain forever unpaid. 
Verily “the robbery of the wicked shall 
| destroy them.” Should any think the 


jabove estimate of the impoverishing ten-| and sustained their parents on one side of 


| dency and effects of slavery exaggerated, 
if ask them to reed over Mr. Preston’s 
ispeech delivered a few years since at 
Bakimore, on his return from his northern 


there is no fiction nor embellishment about 
it. The picture is only true; and if it 
were not a violation of the rules which I 
have prescribed to myself to mention 
names in.such cases, and that I might 
offend a modesty which I highly respect, 
I would show my readers the path which 
leads to the house, and they should look 
at the original for themselves. 

The owner, when I visited him, was 
forty-five years old. 





At twenty-one years 
| ald, he was the possessor of only fourteen 
friends no richer than himself. His 
| whole business has been farming and that 
| ent. He married early; and though he 
| did not get a fortune with a wife, he got 
jafortune inawife. They have comforted 


|the house. ‘They have brought up three 
children; and, with the co-labor of the 
children, they have given them a substan- 
tial and useful education, sothat each o 




















them, now of sufficient age, is capable of 


keeping a good school, as they have 
done, with a view to assist their own edu- 
cation. He began with thirty-five acres 
of land, but has recently added fifty-five 
more to his-farm at anexpense of nearly 
thirteen hundred dollars, for which there 
remained to be paid hve hundred—a debt 
‘which, if health continued, he would be 
to discharge in two years. The 


He 


raises sonte young stock; he fattens a con- 


able 
products of his farm are various. 


siderable amount of pork for market, and 
He sells, 


jin a neighboring village annually, about 


eccasionally a voke of cattle. 


jone hundred dollars worth of fruit, prin- 
|cipally apples and peaches. 
lation may be considered, in the best 
|sense of the term, as independent as that 
jof any maninthe country. 


Now what are the causes of such suc- 


cess? Persevering industry; the strictest 
and most absolute temperance; the most 


| particular frugality and always turning 
every thing to the best account; living 
jwithin hisown resources; and above all 


to contract a debt, excepting in the pur- 
chase of land, which could be made imme- 
diately productive, and where of course 
the perfect security for the debt could 
neither be used up, nor wasted nor squan- 
dered.”’—Colman’s Agriculiureal Report. 


An Ineident. 

At a recent evening lecture, a crowd 
was coliccted at the entrance of one of 
the aisles of the lecture room for a few 
moments, until they could move forward 
and procure seats. Among the crowd 
stood a lady and gentleman, waiting their 
turn with the rest. 

While standing there, a youth of per- 
haps fourteen years, in his anxiety to 
procure a place where he might be able 
to hear the speaker readily, rushed rather 
rudely by the lady; the gentleman, her 
protector, immediately took hold of the 
lad and rebuked him, saying, ‘Mind 
what you do, sir—treating my lady so 
rudely.”? Here is room for an explosion, 
thought I. But the lad, quietly stepping 
back, placed his hand upon the vizor of 
his cap, and in pleasant but tremulous 
tones, said, ‘‘1 beg yonr pardon, sir.”’ 
The whole manner and action, on the part 
of the lad, were noble; and gave me at 
the time, and many times since, in calling 
the incident to mind, great pleasure. It 
was a simple, but natural expression of 
true politeness, which I could wish to see 
practised by every lad. 
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This is a reprint of an old book—one of those productions 
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out, Tt is just the book for the aMicted—for all the sons and 
daughters of sorcow.— Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

This is a reprint of one of the good old books of the seven- 
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DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


MQMILIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 185 

daly effecting soine of the most astcniching and wonder 
fal cures that has ever been known. All who have used it 
tor Asthina, Cough, Spitting of Blood, Whooping Cough, 
Croop or-Hives Camggunption, Chronic Pleuriey, Hoarsenesa, 
Pain and soreness of the Breast, difficulty of Breathing. aad 
every other disease of the LUNGS and BREAST, can and 
ilo attest to its usefulness, BRONCHITIS, a disease which 
is annually sweeping thousands upon thousands to a_prema- 
ture grave, under the mistaken name of CONSUMPTION 
is always ccrep by it. 

The usval symptoms of this disease (Bronchitis) are cough, 
soreness of the lungs of throat, hoarseness, difficulty of breath- 
ing, asthma, hectic fever, a pitting upof phlegm or matter, 
and sometimes blood, It is an inflammation of the fine skin 
which linea the inside of the whole of the wind tubes 
or air vessels, which runs through every part of the longs.— 







































This Expectorant immediately suppresses the cough, = 
inflammation, fever, and difficulty of breathing. and produces 
a free and easy Expectoration, and a cure is soon effected, 

It always cures Axthma—two or three large doses will cure 
the CROUP or HIVES of Children, in (om fifteen minutes 
toan hour's time. It immediately cubdues the violence of 
Whooping Cough, and efects a speedy cure. Hundreds who 
have | ce yp by their physicians as incurable with 
CONSUMPTION, have been restored to perfect health by it. 

Read the following from Rev. Professor Macinsis: 

Hamilton, N. Y., Oct. Sth, 1841 
Ma. J. J. Foors,—Dear Sir, I cheerfully add my testimo- 
nial to the numerous recommendations of De. Jayne’s med 
icines which have alrealy appeared. J have found his Car- 
| minative successful in my family, in cases where all other 
| means had failed. [ have atso used with decided benefit his 
| Expectorant. I would not be without either of these medi- 
| cines in my family for any consideration “i 
I have the gratification of a personal acquaintance with Dr. 


| Jayne 


een cive' 


ja regular and skilful physician 
! J S. MAGINNIS, 
Pref, in Hamilton Lit. & Theol. Seminary. 
From Eleuczer Webster, of Providence, R.I 
A Cann.—I give the following facts, that all interested may 
be beneGied by the operation. 
lam sixty-f ur years of aze. hive heen four years very #- 
riously aff withthe ASTHMA, have tried several phy 
sicians and taken many ‘certain’ cures all of creat expense, 
and without any essential advantace. For two years | was 
net able to piss the whole of a night in my bed. On coasuli- 
Watsworth. of this city. about my case, be advised 
» De JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. This medicine 
wonlddo. | have taken Give butles 
y comrtably all night, am free from the 
23 and weakness of the stomach, which 
eased and reduced me. In short, life had 
| became fairly burdensome ta me. Now! enjoy it, though J 
aim not entirely free from other infirmities att nfant upon 
il aze hs sa EBENEZER WEBSTER. 
| Providence, Oct 26, 1941 
For sale at wholesale and retailhy SYMONDS & WHERL- 
ER. Aseats for Dr. D. Jayne, No. 231 Washing on St. (under 
Laribora’ Hotel). Alea, by Carter & Wilson, coroer of Han 
avd Portlivol streets, Boston Jan. 12 
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A general assortment of 
WEST INDIA GOODS and + 

GROCERIES, 

Wholesale and Retail. 








sion oF tue Hono MER. 
CHANTS. 
No. 120 


COURT STREET, ® 
Near Bowdoin Square, 
Bosrow. 


N. B. The lovers of god 
Tea are particularly iovit 
ed to call, as the quality of fee 
will oe equal to any other 
store ni New England. 


jan t 
SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL AND MISCEL* 
LANEOUS BOOKS, 


OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, No 59 Washi 
street, have lately received a large supply of Books, i 
ali the various departments of Literature, which they cam 
to the Trade, Country Merchants, Teachers, atl School Com 
mittees, on the most reasonable terme, 
Biank Booxs, Parra, Quites, and all articles of Station 


y. 
AXSNUALS vor 1542. The Token, Gem, Dohlia, Rose, Vie 
let, Gift, Rowe of Sharon and Friendship’s Offering 
Fy All orders sent by mail or otherwise, will be answered 
on as good terms as though the individual were present. 
jan 2 








er. 


CCOUNT BOOKS,.— Account Books such ae Leder 
ers, Journals, Day Books, Memorandum Beoks, &e. &e, 
for sale hy WM, HENSHAW JY Cornhill jal 
Geer BARGAINS, in Broodcinthe, Cassmerss, 
WM satinetts, Doeskins, Ladies Cloths, Pilot Clotus, Beat 
er Cloths, Silk Velvets, Vestings, of all kinds. Tallow 
Trimmings, and other goods can be oltuined at No, 33 Waste 
ington street. bythe preee or at retail. Purchasers “= 
quantity, are iavited to call, as they can depend upon 
ing @ great assortment of woolen cvode, which will be freely 
shown, aud oflered at as low prices, as at any other sta 
whatever. LYMAN C. GASKLLL. 
jan. 2 - 











LOW PRICED CLOTHS. 


Green Baoavctorns—oxeceilem for every day weer, Alaa, 
Cassimeres as low as 75 centa per yard— Vestings. ae a) 
gether with finer goods, making « perfect assortinest 
Wholesale ani Ketari yanl 


ALUABLE AND HIGHLY KECOMe 
mended Schoo! Books. Grem leafs Nations! Ari hemetit, 
Sth improved steroty ped with a Key ,forteachers only; Sette 
Clase Book f Anatomy, explanatory of the first principle 
human organization, sixth ed. revieed, enlarged and seme 
typed; Classical Reader, intended for the use of the highet 
clasees in public and private Seminaries; Parker's Preeree 
sive Exercises in Englieh Composition, thirty first eran 
typed ed; Alcer’s improved edition of Murray's Fogle 
Grammar, Eve ex. Proneunciog Engtioh Resdet, 
and Introduct ton School Atlas embracing & 
» twelfth aercot spel ed: Adems’s 
1 7th improved ed; Fowte’s« Geng + 
and Atlas: Waiker’s Boston School Dictionary, best edie 
Zeuner's Musical Manual, for Seltuth Schools and Conner 
Meetings 
Ryo The Pr bileher respectfully soticite the attention of 
Teachers. School Committers, and all tatetested im | becasee 
of Fdncation. to this tiet of School Lacks —copies of wheel 
will be fi.rwished for this purpose, with a view tothetradop 
on bout charge 
c Alan pomecten = s <* hand, alarreassortment of oll Sehaat 

































reasonable terms, at wholesale and retail by JOUN ae 
77. Washington 1 en 

AT 44 CORNUILL--FOR SALE 

po ee by STEPHEN SMITH oh ath decir 


tions, Viz 


Single Standing Desks, different lengths. 
do. Sitting do do ahev, 
utde Starting do do dn 
do. Mitting un do do. 

| Cloth-Top Writ 





Mahocany Arm Cha Me for offices 
The above arth ta le from stock eeasoned by comt 
ao thet the pare haser mey reat cerned 






| fire *efore worked 


that there will be no shrivking of cenek rng. 
%,* All orders relating to his business #/ \ recernre pom 
| Bttention. » 


ed 


ONE PRICE STORF, 
| NO. 28 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
T this Store may te found & goed seaort ment 
FR Grxxis, anoad which ate CLOTHS, CASEIN 
| VESTINGS, oot TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. ot eng 4 
tow prices. Just rece vel, eacther lot of them Sroet 
*, af 61 per yard 
| Ce Fam! Bot perchase for cash will = " fo et 
la urcha t i ad ehment « 
} mt ee “y at thee —"s op nh! ae 
| leew an it Be eS wher ing od pe 


our ec 











| PRICE 7 those aarquainted wi the 0% 
‘ i<bs 6 2c Swod (orm a0 the mend oF 
KIMUALL 4 SHLLES 
Bd 





YMAN C. GASKELL, No 33 Washington street, haa: > 
A just received some low priced Mixed. Bine, Biack. and 


x 
er ee 


= % 


= 


neg 








b ee 
CHRISTL 
=‘ PRMeligious 
PUBL 

IN BOSTON, M! 

By WILL 


OFFICE, Ne. 


The Owareriam Re 
year, oy dpeny 
eq o- 

oo Seoreath gratis 
dave two copies grat 
pratia; as alnotern, | 
ters who will proour 


sree epee tl 
oher 

Sadecrt 
piie 


vaace 
can om 


the di-retion of the 
iF™ All papers w' 

Bra dlecoatinesare 

oubdsoriber of ant fror 

he witli be held accwu 

soatiouance, and per 
oe 





All com was « 





take the 

¢ te left, to net 
Beye 

{f papers are sent | 
place of deposite, an 
they are sent, bg th 
te reepansible 
or gives notice to Uy 
the 
Ps post ' 

Extracts from thy 
voc. 118 “In every 
% your Office, are net | 
" = are ment, you will gt 


ete, adling the ree 
=. 

4 REI 
4 Our friends are pa 
5 current ta Boston, ti 
¥ 


ent for eubscriptio 

© “bank, tn good repute 

Post | 

# « A Penentere 

| . and frank th 

‘ be written by 
not frank it." 









FOR 


Dea Witsam © 
of New York, 

Ouances M. Hem 
post riders 


uous ang 
» B, Vaderlvee 
i tmee 
AL we | 
Jobe ;. Pope, N 
TO | 
We have suffere 
over their year, i 
thelr tranemitting 
to continue 
shall make a whole 
refuse 


and shal te 
tion is paid in ad 


‘ 


—=== 


Ke 


While th 
well indoctri 
acquainted + 
it is equally 
bers be bro 
knowing chi 
cannot fail t 
But Christ 
Saith,”’ an th 
to the Scrip 
istry, and y 
of labor, re 
church an 
And if it ¢ 
instruct the 
also his di 
able, a fee! 
which he ts 
that rich 
powerfal | 
this ie und 
confirmed | 
that the p 

instruction 
yet fail to 
impossible 


lem! Je 
unto thee 


hades kn 
thy day, 





